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Significant Sentiments 


Progress Real 


Progress is a relative term. What is 
progress to one may be retrogression to 
another. To Joseph McCabe contemporary 
civilization is the peak of progress thus 
far reached by mankind. To G. K. Ches- 
terton “we moderns are progressing toward 
hell rather than toward heaven’’. Progress 
to the majority in Arkansas is putting the 
Bible in public schools and making the 
reading of at least ten verses of it com- 
pulsory. To H. L. Mencken, the inventor 
of the thermostat is “one of the great 
benefactors of mankind.” 

The idea of progress is a recent acquisi- 
tion of the human race. Christianity, for 
instance, was not interested in the prog- 
ress of humanity on this earth until mod- 
ern industrial civilization substituted the 
hope of progress here and now for the 
hope of heaven. 

Nevertheless certain changes have taken 
place in the history of civilization that 
will generally be admitted to be improve- 
ments. The standards of living in modern 
civilization are considerably higher than 
in previous times and the good things in 
life more widely spread among the people. 
The conquest of disease has materially 
lengthened life and lessened pain and 
suffering. Happiness has been increased 
because fear and superstition and other 
psychological hindrances to pleasure have 
been decreased. There is less violence and 
a little more kindness in modern life. 

Therefore, concludes Rey. L. M. Birk- 
head, progress, a cardinal premise in the 
doctrine of the humanists, must be con- 
sidered a reality. 


Press Control of Radio 


“A decided movement in the direction 
of ultimate control of radio broadcasting 
by the newspapers of the United States” 
is foreseen by F. Parker Stockbridge. 
Ninety-one of the six hundred radio sta- 
tions in the United States are already 
owned or operated by newspapers, Mr. 
Stockbridge points out in The Outlook, and 
newspapers are buying or building more 
stations. Instead of fearing the radio, as 
might be expected, newspapers are finding 
it useful to them. The Chicago Tribune's 
evening broadeast bulletin of its next 
morning’s paper, calling attention to special 
advertising announcements as well as to 
news, has proved extremely valuable. Sim- 
ilar reports are got from The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, The Chicago Daily Nes, 
and other newspaper-owners of radio sta- 
tions. William Randolph Hearst’s acqui- 
sition of seven stations for his newspapers 
mey result in the censorship of the Goy- 
ernment by the radio, which is preferable 
in Mr. Stockbridge’s opinion to censorship 
of the radio by the Government, a thing 
newspaper ownership of stations will 
forestall, 

Control of broadcasting by newspapers 
Mr. Stockbridge calls “a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, in the interest not 


primarily of newspapers but of the radio 
audiences and the radio advertisers. It 
will mean better programs, more intelli- 
gent advertising and greater prosperity 
for the newspapers.” 


Singing Their Way to Light 


Rey. C. Penny Hunt advises good Metho- 
dists to be on the guard against those apos- 
tates who like to sing Unitarian hymns. 
Writing in The Methodist Recorder of 
London, he says: 

“Certain Methodists want to get a hymn- 
book filled with such Unitarian hymns as 
‘Just as I am, thine own to be’, and ‘These 
things shall be’, which latter, like ‘Jesus 
shall reign’ or ‘Hail to the Lord’s 
anointed’ speaks of a good time coming, 
but with this difference—that the latter as- 
sociated the good time with the reign of 
Christ, and the former has no word for 
Christ, and is a hymn for a Christless 
democracy that can get on without him. 
The more gusto displayed in the singing 
of such hymns, the darker the prospects 
for the future of Methodism. 

“We must watch these Methodists. They 
want a new hymn-book not to celebrate 
the union of Methodism, but the union of 
Methodism with Unitarianism.” 


Sally to the Sales! 


“Many people”, says Prof. J. M. Keynes, 
the Cambridge economist, ‘believe the 
most useful thing they can do is to save 
more than usual. In the present circum- 
stances that is utterly harmful and mis- 
guided. 

“With a large unemployed surplus al- 
ready available for producing capital 
goods, the effect of saving is merely to add 
to this surplus. 

“Whenever you save five shillings you 
put a man out of work for a day. 

“Moreover. when a man is thrown out 
of work his diminished spending power 
causes further unemployment among those 
who would have produced what he can 
no longer afford to buy. 

“And so the position 
worse in a vicious eircle. 

“Therefore, patriotic housewives, sally 
out tomorrow early into the streets and 
go to the wonderful sales everywhere ad- 
vertised. 

“You will do yourselves good, for never 
were things so cheap—cheap beyond your 
dreams—and you will have the added joy 
of inereasing employment. 

“Take the extreme case. Suppose we 
were to stop spending our incomes alto- 
gether and were to save the lot. Why, ev- 
eryone would be out of work and before 
long we should have no incomes to spend. 

“What we need right now is not to 
button up our waistcoats tight, but to be 
in 2 mood of expansion and activity. Bold- 
ness and enterprise must be the cure.” 

The editor of The Heconomist, listening 
to these remarks over the radio, is not 
converted. “Mr. Keynes advocates”, he 
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says, “a policy which could be carried out 
only in a Utopian country which was pre- 
pared and able to forgo almost all inter- 
national trade and retire in self-sufficiency 
behind a tariff wall.” 


Religion Popular as Love 


Religion has “that very rare something 
commonly called charm”. Religion has the 
qualities of painting, music and poetry in 
its appeal to the spirit of responsive souls. 
Religion has the beauty of truth incarnate 
in man, by which he is set free from the 
linitations of law and translated into the 
higher altitudes of love; which, winning 
him to service over selfishness, makes him 
transcend the gross and attain the gra- 
cious. Religion has radiance. 

But to a vast number of people religion 
has none of these attributes, declared Rey. 
John Malick of the First Unitarian Church 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, in a sermon on “Keep- 
ing Religion with the Charming Things’. 
For many of those who practice it, the re- 
ligionists, make it disagreeable by trying 
“to put it to work to do something for 
them’. “They make religion work for 
morals, or for some set of customs or some 
school of thought. If religion does not 
further what they want it to further, then 
it is not religion. . Religion becomes 
disagreeable from putting it on the side of 
the things that divide us and enrage us, 
our philosophies, morals, politics. It would 
be a great pleasure for many to hear that 
religion was perishing from the earth.” 

Yet they would not if religionists made 
themselves like lovers. “All the world loves 
a lover, and if the religionist could keep 
his religion as clear from other things we 
do not like as the lover keeps his loye, 
then all the world would love a religionist ; 
and any religionists under any skin or 
name. If any person is not liked, or any 
body of people is not liked, it is never be- 


cause of their religion. No one dislikes a’ 


religionist. Really religious people, saints, 
mystics, always have had the undivided 
admiration of mankind. No other people 
ever even have approached that univer- 
sality of being admired.” 


Tolerance and— 


“If persons who have found spiritual 
liberty do not from time to time exercise 
it. wili they not find that they are in 
danger of losing it?” 

This question is asked by a correspon- 
dent to The Inquirer of London, and an- 
swered, in this manner, by another 
correspondent : 

“Presuming that ‘spiritual liberty’ here 
means the gaining of freedom from crude 
forms of the belief in which one may have 
been brought up, if, because of family rea- 
sons, or because the need for such a step 
has not occurred to him, one who has 
gained this liberty remains in his old con- 
gregation hearing the same old beliefs ex- 
pounded, there is a danger of the fog of 
old orthodoxy obscuring and endangering 
the new light. Tolerance is all very well, 
but discretion is required to supplement it. 
If a man does not prize his religious lib- 
erty and exercise it, he adopts a negative 
attitude which will have negative results.” 
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A New Crop of Industrial Doctrines 
Grows Up in Unemployment Conference 


ROBERT C. DEXTER 


The present American System, religious and economic leaders agree, 
is a dole pure and simple, and far more so than that 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


DELIGIOUS LEADERS, Jew, Catholic, 
and Protestant, have been here,— 


FOOUSSING THE CONSCIENCE OF 
THE NATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Under the auspices of the Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, the Central Council of Amer- 
ican Rabbis, and the Federal Council of 
OCkurches, the Conference on Permanent 
Preventives of Unemployment was held 
January 26 and 27. If some interdenomi- 
national meetings run flat because they 


_ discuss their unity in general sentimenta} 


terms, without marking out a definite 
goal, this gathering was a success because 
it came together with a sense of obligation 
to a definite national problem of enormous 
importance and perplexity. An outstanding 


and significant feature of the conference 


was the utter absence of sectarian dif- 
ference, for this is a very human, all-in- 
clusive problem,—unwillingly_idle hands, 
unknown millions of them, in a land of 
yast but immobile economic wealth: 


What Cincinnati is Doing 


The conference was what many confer- 
ences are not—a planned affair. First of 
‘all, there came representatives of em- 
ployers, cities, labor organizations, and 
the public, to present not only the back- 
ground of the present situation but the 
yarious methods which have been sug- 
gested to prevent unemployment perma- 
nently. Edwin S. Smith, personal assistant 
to A. Lincoln Filene of Boston, opened 
the conference with a carefully con- 
structed study of what employers might 
do. He was cautious in his statements 
and his conclusion was rather definitely 
to the effect that employers themselves, 
no matter how good their intentions or 
effective their technique—and he showed 
how ineffective much of the latter was— 
could not be expected to deal with the 
problem alone. After Mr. Smith there 


Cincinnati is doing, by Fred Hoehbler, Di- 
rector of Public Welfare. Colonel Arthur 


e Woods has said that Cincinnati sets an 


example to all American cities not only 


in dealing with the present crisis but in 
_ having its plans laid beforehand for so 


in use in European countries 


doing and securing the co-operation of all 
groups in the community for permanently 
preventing unemployment so far as any 
one community can do so. The significant 
thing about the Cincinnati experiment 
was that it was started in 1928, a year 
before the stock-market collapse when 
most leaders were talking and thinking 
nothing but prosperity. Mr. Hoehler was 
called from a chair in the University of 
Cincinnati to direct the activities of busi- 
ness men and public servants—another 
mark of unusual intelligence. The Cincin- 
nati plan stands almost alone among city 
plans in being concerned with permanency. 
Six of its ten committees deal with the 
permanent situation rather than with tem- 
porary palliatives. 

Leifur Magnusson, who, by the way, 
was one of the Unitarian representatives 
at the conference and is a member of the 
Washington Church, and the Director of 
the Washington Branch of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, discussed the inter- 
national aspects of wnemployment and 
pointed out that permanent preventives 
must deal with such matters as tariffs, 
the gold supply, and immigration, and 
that ultimately we must have not only a 
planned national but a planned world- 
economy. 

William T. Foster of the Pollak Founda- 
tion ended the first session with a plea 
for increased credit facilities as a means 
of preventing unemployment. He made an 
exceedingly clever presentation but the 
comments of the audience led one to be- 
lieve that while increased credit facilities 
were important, of themselves they were 
not enough. 


Keynote Address 


Monday evening the discussion was led 
by John P. Frey of the Metal Trades 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor. Mr. Frey’s solution is that of 
the Federation, which favors for the pres- 
ent situation an increase in public works 
and sees a permanent solution in higher 
wages and shorter hours. The second 
speaker of the evening, George Soule, an 
editor of The New Republic. presented what 
seemed to me the most adequate method of 
permanent prevention. He pointed out that 
the world was an economic organism, but 
an organism without brains, or with com- 
paratively limited intelligence. He proposed 


a National Economic Council with a gen- 
eral staff of experts, a Planning Board and 
a National Board of Investment. He em- 
phasized what proved to be the keynote 
of the whole conference, namely, the ap- 
parent fact that unless capitalism could 
deal intelligently with its own economic 
and industrial problems, it would cease to 
exist. This statement was made over and 
over again both in the papers and in the 
discussion from the floor. The example of 
Russia’s five-year plan was frequently 
quoted. Mr. Soule’s address made a very 
deep impression on all those present. 


Senator Wagner’s Bills 


The first session on Tuesday morning 
was concerned with unemployment insur- 
ance. Dr. John R. Commons of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin presented a carefully 
thought-out analysis of the so-called Ameri- 
ean plan for voluntary unemployment in- 
surance by employers alone. This plan 
would require action by the state and pos- 
sibly the national legislators so that em- 
ployers who adopt it should be exempt 
from taxation to the extent which they 
took care of their own unemployment. It 
also provides that individual industries 
and groups of industries should receive 
exemption from taxation to the extent in 
which they themselves stabilized employ- 
ment. 

The comic interlude in the conference 
was furnished by John E. Edgerton, the 
President of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association of New York City, who con- 
tended that permanent preventives of un- 
employment were not the concerns of the 
state but should be worked out by industry 
itseif and that so far as the unemployed 
worker was concerned, he should depend on 
“thrift”. He ended with an eloquent per- 
oration in which he called on everyone, in- 
cluding the unemployed apparently, to 
cease devoting energies and thought to 
methods of dealing with the problem and 
leave that to the industrial leaders, and 
instead to go down on their knees with the 
Bible under one arm and the Constitution 
of the United States under another and 
east their eyes to heaven from whence 
should come their help. Mr. Edgerton’s 
suggestions were the basis of much good- 
natured comment by the speakers who 
followed. 

The afternoon session was taken up with 
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the discussion of public works and con- 
struction. United States Senator Robert 
F. Wagner of New York urged the enact- 
ment of the bills which he has before 
Congress calling for immediate expendi- 
ture of money for public works and a per- 
manent prosperity reserve for such a pur- 
pose, the collection of statistics of unem- 
ployment, and the development of unem- 
ployment exchanges and national aid to 
the states in setting up a system of unem- 
ployment insurance. Darwin J. Messerole, 
President of the National Unemployment 
League, followed Senator Wagner with an 
impassioned appeal for immediate expendi- 
ture for public works and criticized se- 
yerely the present administration for its 
lack of interest in this solution. He 
claimed that Mr. Hoover had been inter- 
ested two years ago, but that since unem- 
ployment had actually increased neither 
he nor the Republican Party had done 
much to help the situation. He was fol- 
lowed by Edward E. Hunt of the United 
States Department of Commerce, who 
pointed out that there had been some in- 
crease in expenditure for public works both 
by the Nation and the States, but his fig- 
ures were questioned by those who took 
part in the discussion. It was pointed out 
that appropriations had been made but that 
actual expenditures had increased but four 
per cent. Several of the speakers pointed 
to the fact that corporation dividends had 
increased in 1930 over 1929 and that taxes 
had decreased. Consequently they felt that 
there was an imperative need for public 
expenditure, which would, of course, mean 
increased taxation, in order that the mil- 
lions who were unemployed should not 
look to the bread-line as their only re- 
source. 


Ryan, Ward, Israel 


The last session of the conference was 
given up to addresses by leaders in the 
three religious groups,—Dr. Harry fF. 
Ward for the Protestants, Father John A. 
Ryan for the Catholics, and Rabbi Edward 
L. Israel for the Jews. They all agreed 
with Father Ryan that “. . private 
charity will not bring adequate relief to 
all those who are in grave need in many 
parts of the United States this winter”, 
and that it is imperative not only that we 
consider permanent preventives but that 
something be done at once to meet the 
present grave situation. Rabbi Israel 
scouted Mr. Edgerton’s suggestion of thrift 
and told of the thousands of women who 
came to him as Chairman of the Balti- 
more Unemployment Commission. asking 
only for work for themselves or their 
husbands. 

All speakers agreed that the present 
American system was a dole pure and 
simple, and far more so than that in use 
in European countries. The indignities to 
which our unemployed were subjected 
through bread-lines and soup kitchens 
were pointed out as contrary to the re- 
ligious doctrine of the worth of the hu- 
man soul. Rabbi Israel warned against 
the danger “that we shall forget too eas- 
ily, and with recurring prosperity or par- 
tial prosperity and with the traditional 
indifference of our kind, do nothing and 
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find ourselves as unprepared for the next 
collapse as we were for this one.” 

Dr. Ward maintained that with the 
profit motive in industry it was almost im- 
possible to prevent unemployment per- 
manently and that we should have to de- 
velop another economic system. Father 
Ryan, who, it seemed to me, made the 
ablest address of the conference, did not 
go as far as Dr. Ward but insisted on the 
necessity of action. He based his argu- 
ment on the concept of distributive jus- 
tice enunciated in the papal encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII. and declared that it is in- 
finitely better to sin on the side of abun- 
dant relief than to permit people to starve 
in the interest of the shallow and doc- 
trinaire theory of the impropriety of such 
relief. 

Father Ryan urged at once the expen- 
diture by the Government of five billion 
dollars for public works, which he claimed 
could be financed by a bond issue, the in- 
terest on which could be more than taken 
care of by “the foolish reduction made in 
the personal income tax last year’. He 
also favored compulsory unemployment in- 
surance, higher wages and shorter working 
hours. The essential basis of his argu- 
ment was that material relief and the pro- 
vision of work are obligations of the state. 

The attendance was large at every ses- 
sion of the conferencé and general discus- 
sion was participated in freely. Before 
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the conference, representatives of each 
group waited on President Hoover urging 
immediate action by the Government not 
only to help the present situation but to 
make plans for permanent preventives. The 
delegates of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation were: Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, Min- 
ister of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
Chairman of the Social Relations Com- 
mittee of the A. U. A.; Leifur Magnusson, 
a member of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Washington, D.C.; George G. Davis, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the A. U. A.; Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the A. U. 
A. Unfortunately, Dr. Lathrop was unable 
to be present owing to illness in his 
family. 


“Vicarious Atonement” to Cease 


The conference was a striking demon- 
stration of genuine interest on the part 
of religious leaders of all faiths and of 
their desire for intelligent information on 
the basis of which the churches of the 
country may urge effective action. It is 
apparent that there are many men and 
women in all of the religious groups who 
are convinced that.the time has come when 
the working man and woman shall cease 
to be the “vicarious atonement”, as one 
of the speakers expressed it, for the sins 
of our industrial order. 


Economic Conditions in Russia Compared 


With Our Own, 


HE Religious Education Association is 

fostering the idea of regional conven- 
tions. This time, January 26-27, the meet- 
ing place of the Middle Atlantic Area was 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s Riverside 
Church in New York City. Perhaps the 
meeting place first demands a word. “The 
Baptist Cathedral’, as some call it, is a 
hive of industry. It has all kinds of ac- 
tivities. Every nook and cranny of its im- 
mense and beautiful building is occupied 
from the basement to the twentieth story 
of the tower. The religious school eyen 
has a waiting list! The restaurant was en- 
tertaining twenty-four different organiza- 
tions the week we were there. The church 
calendar runs each week to many pages. 

Our meetings were in a beautiful hall 
on the ninth floor of the tower, and there 
for two days we wrestled with the “Social 
and Ethical Consequenees of Unemploy- 
ment”. Your correspondent was delighted 
to see so many of our people there. 
Here is a partial list, Messrs. Robinson, 
Plainfield, N.J.; Daskam, Germantown, 
Pa.; Manning, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miller, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; DeWitt, Hollis, N.Y.; Weston, 
Trenton, N.J.; and Sharp, Boston, Mass. ; 
Mesdames Brown, Mayer-Oakes and Spen- 
cer, New York City, and Sharp, Boston; 
and Misses Taft, Boston, and Henderson, 
New York. 

We first considered the extent of un- 
employment. Dean Blinor Pancoast of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., after 
careful study, came to the conclusion that 
six million are out of work to-day, and that 


Before R.E.A. Meeting 


the trades most affected are manufacture, 
construction, and railroads. Dr. Hornell 
Hart of Bryn Mawr College said a con- 
tributing fattor was a temporary paralysis 
of our creative faculty. We might learn 
a lesson in planning from Russia, the only . 
country which has no unemployment 
problem. 

Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer was, as usual, 
inspiring. Children, she said, need a sense 
of security and a life of joy. These unem- 
ployment destroy. At all costs we must 
save the family, give children a chance; 
save people and not submerge them. 

Prof. Harry F. Ward of the Union The- 
ological Seminary called our attention to 
the fact that J. A. Hobson is the only 
economist who does not approve the profit 
system. The only economie excuse for the 
profit system is that capital may be laid 
up to foster greater production, and we no 
longer need that except in isolated in- 
dustries. Russia in three years has 
amassed enough capital by another system 
to go ahead with production. Religious 
education should connect itself closely 
with the actual situation to-day. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt of the Hollis, N.Y., 
Unitarian Church asked for a psychology 
for dealing with conservatives. Oh, if we 
only had it! 

Space forbids a report of the whole 
vital discussion, but it may perhaps be 
summarized as follows: Religion is calling 
for a reorganization of industry on the 
basis of service rather than profits. This 
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ideal cannot be realized at once. But steps 
can be taken in that direction. Such steps 
are old-age insurance, already in sight, 
unemployment insurance, stabilizing em- 
ployment, government employment agen- 
cies, the gathering of accurate statistics 
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of unemployment that we may know where 
we stand, and, above all, a recognition of 
the human values in industry. 

A valued presence in the conference was 
that of Dr. J. M. Artman, general secre- 
tary of the Religious Hducation Associa- 


New American Church 


PaARIs. 


HE first American institution in Paris 

was not a bank, a newspaper, or a 
tourist agency—it was a church! Only 
the legation and the consulate preceded 
what is now the American Church of 
Paris, which will dedicate, next July, its 
new $800,000 edifice, designed in part by 
Ralph Adams Cram. 

The epigram of Mr. Holmes must be 
revised. Good Americans, when they come 
to Paris, construct churches (it should be 
made to read). They acquired this church- 
constructing habit almost 75 years ago. 
They have been at it ever since. Since 
1857, the American Church of Paris has 
stood at the outpost of American Chris- 
tianity in France, with “Jesus Hominum 
Salvator” as its only creed. It is a Union 
Church, founded on a broad Christian 
basis, and it furnishes convincing proof 
that adherents of all denominations in 
Paris can sink differences in order to 
unite for holding high the Cross of Christ. 
There are other American churches in 
Europe to-day, in Berlin, Rome, Brussels, 
Florence, Nice, Berne and Dresden, but 
the American Church of Paris antedates 
them all. 

It has had a glorious history, famous 
worshipers and renowned pastors. When 
the Franco-Prussian war broke out, Dr. 
Josiah G. Holland (whose poems and 
essays charmed our grandfathers) was 
the superintendent of the Sunday school. 
His beautiful Christmas hymn, ‘There’s 
a Song in the Air; There’s a Star in the 
Sky” was first sung in the American 
Ohurch of Paris. In 1903-04, Dr. Sylvester 
W. Beach, a friend and spiritual advisor 
of President Wilson, was assistant pastor, 
and occupied himself with student work 
in the Latin Quarter, thereby bringing 
“the Little Brown Church” of Main Street 
to Montparnasse every Sunday night.” Dr. 
Ernest W. Shurtleff was the founder of 
these “Atelier Reunions” which exist to 
this day to combat the loneliness of Paris, 
its strangeness. and its partly pagan phi- 


‘losophy. Dr. Shurtleff, by the way, is the 


author of a famous hymn, “Lead on, O 
King Eternal’. 

When the original chapel was dedicated 
in 1857, President James Buchanan sent 
a message of good will. Distinguished 


worshipers have included Ulysses 5S. 
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Grant, on his globe-circling tour; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, on returning from his 


African hunting trip; Herbert Hoover, 
while in Paris on war missions; finally, 


Woodrow Wilson and Robert Lansing, 
during the peace conference. Mr. Wilson's 
pew properly marked with a silver plate, 


. 
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is being preserved as a memorial in the 
new edifice. 

Each of these Presidents belonged to 
a different denomination; while in Paris, 
each attended the American Church, 
thereby testifying to its distinctively 
union character. Indeed, it has invited 
Dr. Stephen 8. Wise, Jewish rabbi, to its 
pulpit; also Monsignor Eulogius, Russian 
archbishop; and Gabriel Hanotaux, French 
Catholic layman. Additional proof of its 
spirit is to be found in the religious 
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Religion offers guideposts toward a 
future of blessedness.—Rev. Lon R. Call. 


Construction does not consist of every- 
thing being done at once, but in one stone 
being placed upon another. j 
Dr. Bruning. 


Leisure is quite intolerable except in 
fairly small doses.—Aldous Hualey. 


In religion the scientific method is com- 
ing to have its recognized place. 
—Dr. Kirtley F. Mather. 


You can’t build a dry platform out of 
wet planks that won’t warp. Phil Cook. 


We have renounced war; why have we 
not renounced armaments. 
—Sir Robert Borden. 


Religion is the first beautiful companion 
that man encountered in his wilderness. 
—Dr. William L. Sullivan. 


census taken at the Thanksgiving dinner 
for students: 


Presbyterian 31 Baptist 4 
Methodist 25 Reformed 3 
Episcopalian 19 United Brethren 3 
Congregationalist 18 Mormon 8 
Roman Catholic 13 Hebrew 3 
Lutheran T Quaker 2 
Unitarian 5 Universalist 2 
Disciples of Christ 5 No indication 16 


Of course, all these persons are not 
members, but they receive the benefit of 
its ministrations, regardless of creed. The 
door is shut for nobody; the church is 
a house of prayer for all people. 

Americans carry their religion with 
them to Europe. This was true in 1837, 
when religious meetings were first held 
for Americans in Paris; it is true in 1931, 
as the large Sunday morning congrega- 
tions*attest. 
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tion. Rev. A. W. Gottshall of Baltimore 
was the motivating spirit of the meeting, 
assisted by a New York contingent which 
included Mrs. Spencer, Dr. Adelaide T. 
Case, and your correspondent. 

EDWIN FAIRLEY. 


in Paris 


In 1857, the first American chapel was 
constructed, and Dr. Robert H. Kirk, a 
Congregational minister of Boston, re- 
ceived special permission from Emperor 
Napoleon III. himself. Authorization, how- 
ever, was accompanied by a strange pro- 
viso, due to the hostility of certain Cath- 
olics. These Catholics, by way of Empress 
Hugenie, protested against the establish- 
ment of a Protestant chapel in Paris, and 
the Emperor was in a quandary. He de- 
sired to please his wife; he wished to 
grant the request of the Americans, sup- 
ported by their legation. He found a so- 
lution that satisfied everybody. The Ameri- 
cans were allowed to construct their 
chapel, but it was stipulated that the serv- 
ices must be held in the English language 
only. Legally, this restriction still exists, 
but the French government and the Ameri- 
can Church have decided to ignore and 
forget it. 

The church engages in energetic and suc- 
eessful missionary work. Within twenty 
years from its founding, it had established 
three French mission stations, which were 
merged later with the McAll Mission. Dr. 
Joseph W. Cochran, the present pastor, 
formerly of Detroit and Philadelphia, aids 
and stimulates Protestant mission work 
among the French. 

In 1857, a dispute also arose with the 
contractors as to Sabbath observance. The 
contractors wanted work to proceed seven 
days each week, the Americans insisted 
that the Sunday rest be observed. “It was 
finally compromised”, say the church rec- 
ords, “by the church paying seven days’ 
wages for six days’ work, or 200 francs 
(then about $40) per Sunday, during the 
entire period that the chapel was in con- 
struction. The men were paid for resting. 
A quiet Sunday was thus ensured in a 
little corner of Paris, a principle dear to 
American Christians was maintained, and 
a wholesome example set in this Sabbath- 
desecrating land”. 

Dr. Kirk, the first pastor, thus summa- 
rized the mission of the American Church 
of Paris: 

“This is the first church the citizens 
of our Republic have erected in Hurope 
to meet their religious wants. 

“As an American, I am more rejoiced 
to see this than to see the proudest monu- 
ment we ever erected to immortalize our 
military prowess, our mechanical skill, our 
literary achievements. 

“Here the American Republic declares 
that she honors God. Here, she says to her 
absent sons, ‘Remember the God of your 
fathers and honor Him among strangers’. 

“We have erected a national monument. 
Americans, sustain it, not as a dead monu- 
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ment, but as a living offering to the Author 
of our blessings”. 

For 75 years, the faith has been kept. 
The American Church of Paris has been 
true to this ideal. It has been a House of 
Prayer, and the new edifice will be open 
every hour of the day for meditation and 
communion with God. The practice of pri- 
vate devotions, in the sanctuary of the 
Most High, will be facilitated, stimulated 
and encouraged. : 

Arehitecturally, the new church is a 
work of art, in modified Gothic; it will 
inspire admiration for its beauty, also de- 
votion and prayer. It is also a practical, 
seven-day-a-week church, where every as- 
pect of life will be touched—the spiritual, 
intellectual, social, and physical, all in an 
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atmosphere of reverence. The church house 
is a modern community center, including a 
gymnasium, kindergarten, library, lecture 
hall, social rooms, all to be used by the 
“American City of Paris’, comprising 
about 25,000 persons. 

It serves them all—the man who has too 
much money, and he who has not enough ; 
the retired general of the Army, and the 
one-time lowly buck private of the A. B. 
F.; the transient American, the unknown 
visitor and the obscure tourist, who finds 
friendliness and spirituality ; the artist and 
student who seek encouragement and prac- 
tical aid in fighting off the numerous 
temptations of Paris; and finally, the 
“casualties of Paris’, those “damaged 
souls’? who need to be cured and who can 
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find healing in the Divine Physician. In 
Paris, one of the offices of this Great 
Healer (we say it reverently) is at the 
American Church on the Quai d’Orsay. 

In the new edifice, the Christian faith 
expresses itself in a practical, friendly, 
helpful, and spiritual manner. 

As the American Church of Paris dedi- 
eates its new temple next July, it enters 
upon a new era of service and devotion 
to Americanism and Christianity, both 
understood in their holiest aspects. 

Certainly, a noble and inspiring task: 
to hold high the Stars and Stripes and 
the Cross of Christ in the city of Paris, 
and to translate these sacred symbols into 
vibrant reality. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Soul Between Two Duties 


A. N. KAUCHER 


What we now do, says the author, is chiefly to seek control of the world we live in; rather than 
to contemplate it; will we change, and as children of the spirit think first not of how 


“APIMES change and we change with 

them.” A new age brings new oppor- 
tunities and new responsibilities. At any 
rate, the tumult and the complexity of 
modern life compel us to reconsider what 
we are about and to pause to see if in- 
deed we remember what it is we started to 
do. 

Times have always been in flux. The 
chief condition of existence is change. We 
are ever in transition. Most of us are be- 
wildered by the tempo and temper in which 
we find ourselves. Never before have we 
been called upon to deal with such fea- 
tures as we face today. 


sis 


Especially is it true that we have never 
witnessed the reactions of a full-grown 
church. At last, the religious movement is 
about to enter its majority, and so to put 
away childish things. The end of religion 
presages the rise of a new spirituality. In 
fact, it was not possible to have a renas- 
cence of the spirit until its immemorial 
enemy expired. For the enemy of the 
spiritual life is not the world but, strange 
as it may seem, religion itself. 

Plotinos says that the soul has two 
duties ; namely, body-management and con- 
templation. The one is religious; the other 
is spiritual. The one seeks to control the 
world; the other simply contemplates it. 
The one exploits the universe; the other 
experiences it. The one manhandles and 
insists upon having its way with reality; 
the other accepts, submits and allows 
reality to work its will. The contrast is 
sharp and definite and final. The situation 
stands, in a word, as an issue between ro- 
mance and realism. 

Thus, the time has come when the 
church must decide for which it will con- 
tend. The imperative is as of old: Choose 
ve this day which ye will serve. The church 


we live but of the gift of Life? 


cannot effectively confront the times until 
it has solved its crucial problem within 
its own borders. We have to make up our 
minds. as churchmen, whether we will 
continue the age-old program or essay an- 
other project. If we are to carry on in the 
vanguard of religion we need to make 
this plain to ourselves; but if we intend 
to attempt the spiritualization of the race 
we must prepare ourselves accordingly, 
and make the necessary renunciations and 
to cut ourselves off, once for all, from re- 
ligion. For we cannot go on, catering, 
now to one and now to another. 

I do not maintain the fantastic propo- 
sition that we must cease henceforth to 
care for ourselves and begin behaving like 
idiots. Religion is a department of the 
grand human economy and conserves the 
species and its most precious values as 
well as winning new glories. The doctrine 
of the sanctity of the individual person- 
ality is an extension and refinement of the 
instinct of self-preservation. Religion is 
an instrument of the biological urges and 
an implement of our dominant instincts. 
It should be clear to us that the wisdom 
of security is sufficiently inwrought so 


that we can relegate such matters to their - 


place to make room for the fresh interests 
of the spirit. May it not be hoped that we 
shall soon declare for that divine folly 
which has characterized the children of 
the spirit in all ages? We have taught 
mankind how to live; let us bring it Life— 
if we have it. Let those who will go in for 
social service and theological dialectic and 
all kinds of reform, under the banner of 
religion; but as for me and for all those 
in whom this resolution awakens a kindred 
response, we will follow the leading of the 
spirit. 


II. 


We are called upon no longer to behold 
the lily but to behold the machine. It is 


the machine at which we must marvel and 
in which we have to see divinity. The 
dynamo for us as for Henry Adams re- 
places the Virgin, in our adoration. Its 
voice is the voice of God, as authentic as 
the voice on Sinai. Note that we are not 
summoned to master the machine and to 
make it safer and more unmistakably the 
servant of the species. What we have to 
do with the machine as spiritual beings, is 
not to work it at all but wonder at it. We 
take our machines for granted and they 
mean nothing to us but tools in our hands. 
The divinity has fled and the glamor has 
faded. We have to recover the ancient 
sense of the mystery dwelling in the 
machine. 

Another item of the present-day com- 
plexion of affairs is the new socio-eco- 
nomic unity and world-morality. We are 
thrust together into a system that is plan- 
etary in its scope and universal in its 
structure. The slightest ripple in one part 
is felt in every other part. Nothing happens 
of local interest any more; everything that 
goes on is of concern to all. We are mem- 
bers of a pan-human civilization, Of 
course, we cannot go on acting like the 
provincials we have been. But the prin- 
cipal task we have to attempt is the dis- 
covery of the ground in which these con- 
tingent groups find their context; the 
subject of which these peoples are the 
predicate, 

We are in the grip of a profoundly sec- 
ular mood. We can bring ourselves to wor- 
ship no longer. The awe that prostrated 
us, of old, fills only the hearts of the ig- 
norant and the savage. We know; and 
knowing, are unmoved to respect. Science 
brings sophistication in its wake. We are 
disillusioned and even sceptical. The veil 
is rent and we stand with vulgar feet in 
“the holy of holies” and see nothing to give 
us bated breath or trembling speech. The 
task becomes one of re-enchantment. 
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Nothing is so enchanted as that which has 
been familiar and has now grown strange 
(as all things are strange). 

Again, the spell of relativity is upon us. 
All our thinking has been infected with 
this incubus. Even the private and minor 
measurements have succumbed to this cal- 
culus. We have no apologetic for the old 
physics and mathematics. But we do want 
to point out that the more we become 
obsessed with the relative and the more 
securely we establish this principle the 
more surely we have found a way opened 
to the Absolute. For every relative pre- 
supposes the Absolute in and against which 
it obtains. The relative is a polar category 
(one end of a scale the other end of 
which is the Absolute). Instead of patron- 
izing the Absolute and assuming a conde- 
scending attitude towards it we have to 
integrate the relative and Absolute into 
a single concept on which they are mutu- 
ally dependent. Religion deals in the rela- 
tive existences; the Spirit dwells upon the 
essences which are absolute and uncon- 
ditioned. 


III. 


For such a task the Spirit fosters a new 
consciousness. First and foremost is this 
reborn mind, a new mind with a new dis- 
position. Not a new intelligence but a new 
apprehension ; intuitive instead of rational. 
We have to deny the most coveted of all 
our assets, our reason, to wait until an 
inner voice whispers its word; to renounce 
reason in the spiritual field, not in the 
province of religion. The essence of this 
new consciousness is wonder. We have 


looked with delight upon things and found 


them “very good.” We find our chief joy 
in a pure-hearted and disinterested expos- 
ing of our sensibilities to the impacts that 
are or may be until man is all that he sees 
and sees all that he is. 

Out of this spiritual consciousness grows 
a kind of spiritual character. Like the in- 
ereasing stream flowing out of Ezekiel’s 
altar, the new life will flow out of the new 
deyotion to contemplation. A new character 
with a new clarity and elevation. We can- 
not contemplate things long under the as- 
pect of eternity and remain ignoble, mean 
and selfish. With the disenchantment will 
come a new cleansing of “the inward 
parts”. 

A new character gives rise to a new 
type of conduct. Replacing the shrewd and 
subtle tactics of the practical-minded, 
what we do at the behest of the spirit will 
not be done for aggrandizement but for 
everlasting aspiration toward the next 
level above, ascending to which, the spirit, 
as Santayana reminds us. always draws 
up its ladder after it. Such conduct is idle 
and irrelevant. Purged of purpose and 
quit to the last figment of the pragmatic, 
the spirit is content to do what it does for 
the sheer ecstasy of doing it. It inquires of 
no meanings or explanations: enough that 
it simply is. Raising no questions of good 
or evil, or ends or aims, the Spirit, like 
the rider on the great white swan who 
replies to the little half-wit boy by his side 
as to where they were going, makes the 
sufficient answer: “But isn’t this flying 
enough?” It is enough to live. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


For a Worthy Young Man 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Many American Unitarians know about 
the work which Professor Puglisi has been 
doing in the past ten or twelve years in 
Italy, for the cause of liberal religion. 
Some American Unitarians are personally 
acquainted with him and his family. Last 
fall his son, Renato, came to the Mead- 
ville Theological School to prepare to 
carry on his father’s work. Since coming 
here he has fallen sick and it develops 
that he has advanced tuberculosis, mak- 
ing it impossible at present for him to go 
home, and making sanitarium care neces- 
sary. His father and mother have sacri- 


-ficed substantial academic promotion for 


the sake of their liberalism, and have 
lived with rigid economy. They simply can- 
not meet the financial situation. We believe 
that the friends of the cause will desire 
to contribute to providing adequate care. 

Renato Puglisi has endeared himself 
to all who have been privileged to know 
him in this country. He is a young man 
of excellent character, high promise and 
winning personality. 

Contributions may be sent to President 
Snow of the Meadville Theological School, 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue, or to either of 
the other members of the self-appointed 
committee whose names appear below. 


Sypney B. Snow, 

Francis A. CHRISTIE, 

Louis C. CorNISH. 
CuIcaGo, ILL. 


“A Mammoth Muddle” 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 

Now, I am taking the liberty of com- 
mending you most earnestly in your edi- 
torial, “A Mammoth Muddle”’, appearing in 
the issue of January 29, 1931. I believe 
and have felt for many years, that the 
American daily press could dry up America 
in six months to a year. And now to read 
you advocating even firmer efforts upon 
the press! I feel that there is something 
more than a whim to my thought. 

Yes, as you say, not a word about so- 
briety, temperance, and their actual values. 
Whiting Williams comes along and says, 
as he said he also testified before the 
Wickersham Commission, that Prohibition 
is one of the greatest “cushions” which 
this present depression had for the work- 
less worker to lean upon. But not a word 
in the daily press about that. 

In Homestead, Pa., where in the “good 
old days’, they had six saloons, and all 
that went with them, now all the “speak- 
easies” together do not do as much busi- 
ness as one of these former saloons. This 
is also part of the address of Mr. Williams 
speaking before the Kiwanis Club of Bos- 
ton recently. But nothing in the press 
about that. 

Every article too often has to be intro- 
duced first by “damning Prohibition” be- 
fore the writer dare say a word for even 
temperance. If ever a course in the value 


of temperance was necessary, we believe 
the press should have a beginners’ and 
advanced lesson in it. 

I want to wish you well and hope you 
will continue the barrage on the one-sided 
way the press is handling this major social 
evil. Other periodicals will follow. I am 
sure The Congregationalist and Zion’s 
Herald will be with you from the first. 

God bless you in this most advanced and 
laudable effort of pinning the badge on the 
right hero and saying out loud who is 
really at fault about our so-called moral 
slump and failure to dry up. 


WALLACE HAYES. 
Chaplain in Charge. 


RUTLAND H®IGHTS, MASS. 


— 


The Word “God” 
To the Hditor of THm CHRISTIAN RuGisTeR :-— 


I have been interested in the contro- 
versy concerning the use of the word God 
which has appeared off and on in your 
columns. While reading the book “Proph- 
ets of the New India” I came across this 
statement, which to-me seems of value. 
I hope you will find an opportunity to 
print it. Someone asked Nivekanenda, 
“Why do you use that old word God?’ 
“Because it is the best word for our pur- 
pose, because all the hopes, aspirations 
and happiness of humanity have been 
centered in that word. It is impossible 
now to change the word. Words like 
these were first coined by great saints, 
who realized their import and understood 
their meaning. But as they became cur- 
rent in society, ignorant people take these 
words, and the result is they lose their 
spirit and glory. The word God has been 
used from time immemorial, and the 
idea of this cosmic intelligence and all 
that is great and holy is associated with 
it. If we reject it each man will offer a 
different word, and the result will be a 
confusion of tongues, a new tower of 
Babel. Use the old word, only use it in 
the true spirit, cleanse it of superstition, 
and realize fully what this great ancient 
word means.” 

Emma Appott ALLEN. 


West Meprorp, MASs. 


Jesus and the Truth 

To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I have been greatly interested in the 
discussion about the leadership of Jesus, 
and have wondered how the liberal 
churches can dispense with this leadership 
when the spirit of free inquiry that dis- 
tinguishes them from the orthodox is 
strictly that of the Galilean teacher. “To 
this end was I born, and for this cause 
eame I into the world”, we are told that 
Jesus said to Pilate, “that I should bear 
witness unto the truth.” The passion for 
truth that moved Plato and even Socrates 
was mild beside that of Jesus whose 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Never to Return! 


HAT A CLEAR EYE sees through the present 

Congressional confusion about relieving the 
people in their suffering is the birth of a new theory 
of the economic responsibility of a Government. 

There are two parties in the contest. One side 
says Congress shall do nothing more than we have 
done for those in distress. Let private charity help. 
As a government we violate our fundamental prin- 
ciples and reduce ourselves to dole-givers to become 
almoners. We destroy the stamina of the people. 
Our State becomes a communistic morass like 
Russia. 

The other side says we face a situation of the 
worst gravity in our history. Millions are in want 
and on the brink of starvation. The object of govern- 
ment is not to embalm a theory, however ancient 
and sacrosanct. Our political business always is to 
serve our people and make them comfortable and 
happy. Man is the supreme object. The end of the 
State is humanity’s welfare. It does not make any 
difference what we have believed as abstract doc- 
trine. The question is, How can we save our people 
in their suffering? 

Those who speak thus, and we are among them, 
are not alarmed about comparisons with Russia. 
Russia has almost no want and everybody is em- 
ployed who can work. Her cardinal doctrine is ¢ 
secure living for the people. The old system which 
the Soviet has destroyed made and kept millions 
poor and wretched. A like-minded revolt is rising in 
other parts of the world. It is the cry of the holy 
democratic instinct of brother for brother! 

We say something very great is evolving in Wash- 
ington. The country is in travail, and out from this 
experience into which we have been flung by the 
financial stoppage of the means of subsistence we 
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are going to emerge with a new national economics 
which will have ethics for its pulsing heart and 
equitable distribution of this world’s goods for its 
resolute mind. Never shall we return to the system 
unrestrained which permitted such a thing to pass 
as we now endure. A new era is inevitable. 


“The Green Pastures” 


‘T IS a sound principle that England follows, in 
’ prohibiting upon the stage the presentation of 

the Deity in any form whatever. On this ground 
“The Green Pastures” has been refused a license. 
There has been much advocacy over there among 
the leading spirits of the theatre that the prohibi- 
tion be lifted. We agree with the protestants, while 
we also accept the basic English idea of censorship. 

Jn this most remarkable play there is a character 
called the Lord; but as a whole it is a folk drama 
which resembles neither the morality nor the 
religious play. That is, the leitmotif is distinctly a 
revelation of the soul of a people. If we may say so, 
“The Green Pastures” gives us God and religion 
less than it portrays Negro psychology. There is 
never the slightest affront to the finest spiritual 
sensibility from beginning to end, and in point of 
good taste it is without a flaw. How plain that 
the English law was conceived for no such stage 
creation! 

Is it not a curious inconsistency that England 
permits the Passion Play, with the Christ-God en- 
during the sins of the world in a series of Biblical 
episodes culminating in a realistic crucifixion. It 
has always been a mystery to us, with our unortho- 
dox belief concerning the nature of Jesus, how his 
worshipers could bear the presentation of his 
Passion. Our own reaction has been so intense as 
to be almost revulsion. We have never wished to go 
to Oberammergau, because we cannot abide the 
supreme sanctity of life dramatized by flesh and 
blood, ance which in our judgment 
transgresses the holiest reverence enshrined in the 
bosom of humanity. We should count it spiritual 
gain if there were no Passion Play, and a great 
artistic loss to ban “The Green Pastures”. 


Is Gandhi Negative? 


Gandhi is not positive; he is negative. How 
can you talk about the “positive” principle as 
the all-in-all of life? As a matter of fact we 
make progress by both the positive and the 
negative together, as we do by darkness and 
light. Civil disobedience and non- cooperation 
are the Mahatma’s favorite weapons against 
Britain, and they are utterly negative. 


HESE ARE in substance the sentiments of a 

correspondent whose name is not signed to an 
interesting letter. Anonymity usually suffers dis- 
regard, but it is worth while to meet the argument. 
In our editorial of January 28, we said that the 
“dominant” attitude toward life must be positive, 
if one is to succeed. We agree that Gandhi is both 
negative and positive. By his method of civil dis- 
obedience and non-coéperation he certainly arouses 
the attention of the world. But does he do nothing 
beside? 
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It has surely not escaped our readers that Gandhi 
is the author of a “declaration of independence’’, in 
which we have his major principles in the fight for 
the freedom of his people. This great document is 
thrillingly positive, though it has, precisely as our 
own Declaration of Independence had for the colo- 
nies, its negative descriptions of the ills India 
suffers, and it proposes negative means of resisting 
these evils. 

What does Gandhi say? “We believe that it is the 
inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other people, to have freedom and to enjoy the 
fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life so 
that they may have full opportunities of growth. 

“We helieve also that if any government deprives 
a people of these rights and oppresses them, the 
people have a further right to alter it or to 
abolish it. 

“The British Government in India has not only 
deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has 
based itself on the exploitation of the masses, and 
has ruined India economically, politically, cultur- 
ally, and spiritually. 

“We believe, therefore, that India must sever the 
British connection and attain Purna Swaraj, or 
complete independence.” 

This passage is quoted not for its faithfulness to 
fact, but to illustrate our “positive” argument. The 
two dominant words and ideas are freedom and 
liberty. There are, in fact, no other ideas. The rest 
of the declaration is mere explanation of alleged 
evils. 

The way to freedom follows: “We hold it to be a 
crime against man and God to submit any longer to 
a rule that has caused this fourfold disaster to our 
country. We recognize, however, that the most effec- 
tive way of gaining our freedom is not through 
violence. 

“We will therefore prepare ourselves by with- 
drawing, as far as we can, all voluntary association 
from the British Government, and will prepare for 
civil disobedience, including non-payment of taxes. 
We are convinced that if we can but withdraw our 
voluntary help and stop payment of taxes without 
doing violence, even under provocation, the end of 
this inhuman rule is assured. 

“We therefore hereby solemnly resolve to carry 
out the [National] Congress instruction issued 
from time to time for the purpose of establishing 
Purna Swaraj.” 

Again, we ask, what is it that gets over to 
the reader, a positive or a negative “dominant” 
emphasis? We think Gandhi is overwhelmingly 
positive, though the method in part is either passive 
or disobedient to the law. It must be plain to all 
that the passion for liberty is superior to any other 
feeling or action in Gandhi’s program. He does not 
hate or oppose Britain; he gives his mind and soul 
to the liberation of India. Where that emancipation 
is denied, in Gandhi’s judgment, by Britain’s 
civic law and economic dominance, he refuses to 
obey or yield; but by no logic or reason can his 
“dominant” attitude be construed as negative. 
_ Spiritually he is non-resistant, on the one hand, 
and dynamic for freedom, on the other hand; only 


he, 
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incidentally does his mind take a negative turn. If 
he were simply against the British Empire, he 
would never have led his people or won the mag- 
nificent sympathy of the wide world. 


Catholic Editors’ Concession 


OTH OF THE leading Catholic journals in this 

country make indirect concessions in discussing 
the Pope’s order against birth control. Though they 
repeat after him the sin of any contraceptive method 
for keeping down the number of children in a 
family, these journals to say the least soften the 
degree of evil. Birth control involves the problem 
of economic want and a moral law. Catholics agree 
about that. In America, Jesuit weekly, it is stated 
editorially, ‘Man needs bread and meat, and a 
place in which to live and to bring up his family. 
Deprived of one or all of these necessities, it is not a 
matter of wonderment that he fails in obedience, 
even to the divine commands. For as the Angelic 
Doctor observes, a certain amount of comfort is 
necessary for the practice of virtue.” 

The Commonweal, published for the Catholic in- 
telligentsia, calls upon the laity to assist the 
“bishops and pastors” in “striving to reform the 
bitterly unjust and wholly unnecessary pressure of 
the economic hardships which drive millions of 
fathers and mothers into temptation or even into 
rebellion against the moral laws concerning the 
sacrament of marriage”. Further, “in the state such 
economic and social methods should be set up as 
will enable every head of a family to earn as much 
as according to his station in life is necessary for 
himself, his wife, and for the rearing of his children, 
‘for the laborer is worthy of his hire’... . The 
carrying out of this principle would go far to 
lessen not only the evil of birth control but also 
many other evils which are disrupting the peace 
and prosperity of society.” 


Lincoln and Realism 


HIS IS the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. A 

new study of his life by Edgar Lee Masters is 
not pleasing to the hallowed memory because it 
deals severely with Lincoln’s limitations. Sensible 
Americans will not flinch before the realism of the 
earlier years of this all-human character. It is not 
news that Lincoln was many things that the ordi- 
nary person is. What makes him great and im- 
mortal are the few things that he was that every 
pure human heart desires to be. To him, the Presi- 
dent, came the call to decide momentously, fate- 
fully, for all eternity. He did, and it was right. 
There is no inconsistency in his life; that is, no 
conflict in principles, from his youth onward. The 
difference between his earlier and his later years is 
purely one of development, from less to great. He 
grew in stature. His wisdom deepened, his sym- 
pathy widened, his love embraced mankind. That a 
man like the rest of us, in the common run of life, 
could become such a person is at once the natural 
thing and the wonder of the ages. 
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but no one has 
sought more earnestly to embody in his 
life the spiritual principles of Christ. He 
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Mahatma Gandhi historie Christianity ; 
w. A. VROOMAN 
GanpHr or Inp1A: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by O. F. Andrews. Introduction by John 
Haynes Holmes. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 


The best compendium yet published of 
the political and religious opinions of this 
famous Hindu is the volume entitled Ma- 
hatma Gandhi's Ideas, edited by Mr. An- 
drews. Now we are indebted to him for 
this fascinating sketch of the career of 
Gandhi, written in his own inimitable 
style. The little great reformer of India 
relates the principal events of his life 
down to the commencement of the present 
non-codperation movement. With audacious 
humility and candor he bares the inner 
workings of his mind and heart to public 
view, hiding none of his faults and refus- 
ing any credit for his achievements. 

The vivid narrative covers the story of 
his childhood and youth, his marriage, edu- 
cation in England, early struggles with a 
passionate temperament, his efforts to 
domineer over his wife, his times of re- 
pentance, his rigid self-discipline to se- 
cure mastery over his sensual and selfish 
impulses, his experiences in Natal, South 
Africa and India, always struggling for 
the rights of his people, his services during 
the Boer and European wars, his spirit- 
ual training and adoption of the vows 
Brahmacharya (chastity), his growing re- 
liance upon non-violent methods to obtain 
political reforms, his endurance of fre- 
quent persecution and imprisonment; and 
the launching of the Khaddar movement 
to relieve the poverty of the people by 
means of the spinning-wheel. Without re- 
sentment, he records the insults suffered 
and humiliations received from the white 
race; but also tells with grateful appreci- 
ation of the splendid co-operation and 
friendly sympathy given him by numerous 
English men and women. It is a wonder- 
ful story of the conflicts of a brave and 
noble spirit in resisting the materialistic 
forces of Western civilization. 

In reading the events of Gandhi’s cru- 
sade we gain the impression that the most 
irritating cause of revolutionary discon- 
tent in India is the arrogant pride of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Men of the higher 
Indian castes are not conscious of any 
intellectual or social inferiority to Eng- 
lish officials; and resent the insolence to 
which they are so generally subjected. Per- 
sonal grievances arising from racial and 
religious prejudices and insults, even more 
than actual experience of injustice and 
exploitation seem to inspire hostility to 
the British. The proud and sensitive rep- 
resentatives of an ancient and cultured 
people cannot endure patiently the kind 
of treatment we associate with a South- 
ern planter’s attitude toward the Negro. 
Constantly, Gandhi prays for patience and 
gentleness to endure without malice the 
humiliations he recounts. 

He definitely rejects the doctrines of 


acknowledges his debt to great Christian 
teachers but prefers the Gita to the Bible, 
the Hindu forms of worship to the Chris- 
tian. He exemplifies the principles of a 
universal religion inspired with disin- 
terested love for all mankind. Perhaps 
more than any other living man, he will 
impress on all nations the value of such 
a religion. He represents himself as a 
seeker of the Truth, and of that spiritual 
Life which expresses itself in selfless and 
sacrificial Love for others. Exalting Love 
as the supreme motive in life and the es- 
sence of practical religion, he seeks to 
cleanse his heart of all hatred or resent- 
ment against those who seek to injure 
him. The spirit that will conquer the 
world and redress all its evils he believes 
to be the Love that suffers long and is kind 
and that overcomes evil with good. A life 
obedient to that spirit he declares must 
bring one inevitably into conflict with the 
selfish materialism and pride of men and 
inspire political and social reforms. His 
is not the religion of a recluse; but of an 
active participant in the struggles for a 
better world. But he abandons all reliance 
on physical force and views the opposing 
factions of men engaged in a spiritual war- 
fare, in which victory must ultimately be 
won by those having the most powerful 
spiritual weapons. He submits to superior 
force; but hopes to win by the infectious 
power of love and kindness and to dis- 
arm enmity by destroying the very de- 
sire to do injustice or wrong to others. 
We may not be converted to his immediate 
political program as the best policy for 
India, but the story of his life and 
struggles must inspire admiration for a 
gallant and chivalrous fighter in the cause 
of human progress and freedom. 


As a Child Saw Him 


TAD LINCOLN’s Fatuur. By Julia Taft Bayne. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company, $2.00. 

A book valuable out of proportion to its 
size and modest appearance. The author, 
when a young girl of sixteen, lived in 
Washington at the time of the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Her two brothers were 
close friends and daily playmates of Willie 
and Tad Lincoln; and with them, in 1861— 
62, until the untimely death of Willie Lin- 
coln, she was often at the White House, 
being privileged to see Mrs. Lincoln and 
the President often at close range. Her 
recollections are informal, sympathetic, 
and have every evidence of authenticity. 
Seen through the eyes of this sixteen- 
year old girl, the various members of the 
Lincoln household, particularly its fore- 
most figure, gain in attractiveness and 
significance. As a foot-note to history, add- 
ing various homely and vivid details to the 
throng of reminiscences already published, 
the contents of this little book were well 
worth rescuing from oblivion. A. R. A. 
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Movements for Peace 


HANDBOOK OF THE LBAGUE OF NATIONS SINCE 
1920. By Denys P. Myers. 

LATIN AMBPRICAN RELATIONS WITH THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Warren H. Kelchner. 


THe REPARATION SETTLEMENT. By Denys P. 
Myers. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 


The Handbook is a comprehensive ac- 
count: of the organization and activities 
of the League. Many think of the League 
only as a society to settle disputes which 
might result in war. Others, perhaps, con- 
fine their interest to the annual meetings 
of the League Assembly, where delegates 
of 54 nations, Members of the League, con- 
fer together on matters affecting world 
peace and order. But the permanent Sec- 
retariat, comprising 475 men and women 
of some forty nationalities, is always ac- 
tively engaged in promoting the welfare 
of humanity. There are various technical 
organizations dealing with economic and 
financial interests, communications and 
transit, health, suppression of opium traf- 
fic, welfare of women and children, refu- 
gees and relief of distress, mandates and 
backward peoples, protection of minori- 
ties, administration of territory, the pro- 
gressive codification of international law. 
Other committees are continuously at work 
on the problems of disarmament, arbitra- 
tion and security. About a dozen disputes 
between nations have been peacefully set- 
tled by the intervention of the League. It 
would be impossible to summarize the 
book. Over 300 pages are closely packed 
with facts recording the activities and 
achievements of the League. It reveals 
the League as a strong going concern, well 
established in Geneva and in the heart of 
the world. The author of Latin American 
Relations with the League says that, from 
the beginning, the League made a strong 
appeal to Latin America. Highteen of the 
Latin American republics have been Mem- 
bers and sixteen are still Members. The. 
ideals of arbitration, co-operation and set- 
tlement of disputes by judicial processes 
have always appealed to Latin America. 
The nations to the south of us were eager 
to secure the prestige to be obtained by 
co-operation on a basis of equality with the 
most powerful states. It was felt that 
the firmer organization of the League sup- 
plemented the more loosely organized Pan- 
American Union. Latin America was prob- 
ably glad to enter a world organization 
which it was felt might counterbalance 
the undue influence of the United States 
in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 
Mexico and Eeuador, together with the 
United States, are the only states in the 
Western Hemisphere which have not en- 
tered the League. 

The World Peace Foundation has ren- 
dered a valuable service in the publica- 
tion of The Reparation Settlement. It is 
a careful, detailed report of the reparation 
situation as established by the New Plan. 
A brief account is given of the various 
stages in the development of the repara- 
tions problem leading up to the New Plan. 
The New Plan, reported by the Young | 
Committee of Experts in June 1929 was 
finally signed by the Governments con- 
cerned at a conference gathered at the 
Hague in January 1980. This settlement 


is important because “it removes the Ger- 
man debt ‘from the sphere of inter-govy- 
ernmental relations’ by making adequate 
provision for its liquidation in accordance 
with economic principles and, further, by 
its partial ‘commercialization’.” The es- 
tablishment of the Bank for International 
Settlements removed ail political com- 
missions and agents of supervision from 
German soil. The New Plan is also im- 
portant in that it has led to the evacua- 
tion of German territory by the Allied 
troops five years ahead of the Treaty 
period. The book contains a detailed ac- 
eount of the methods and amounts of rep- 
aration payments, reports of the Commit- 
tee of Experts and of the Governmental 
Conferences, and a description of the or- 
ganization of the International Bank. 
These publications of the World Peace 
Foundation are valuable aids for all who 
undertake to speak on the problems of the 
League and of Reparations. F, J. G. 


Crothers the Prophet 


Samurnt McCuorp CrorHprs: INTHRPRETER 
or Lire. By Frederick May Eliot. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. $1.00. 


The text of an address delivered by the 
author on the occasion of the dedication 
of a tablet in Dr. Crothers’ memory in 
Unity Church, St. Paul. With rare insight 
and sincere sympathy, Mr. Eliot considers 

_ the unique powers of his illustrious prede- 
cessor as a preacher. Beautifully writ- 
ten, this tribute is worthy of preserva- 
tion, laying stress, as it does, upon the 
more definitely religious attainments of a 
man likely to be remembered by the world 
as a writer and humorist of note. Dr. 
Crothers, among contemporary authors, 
was the legitimate successor of Charles 
Tamb. But he was also one of our Uni- 
tarian saints, a true prophet of liberal 
Christianity. As a timely and comprehen- 
sive analysis of his gifts in the exercise 
of this function, this address leaves prac- 

_ tically nothing to be desired. A, R. H. 


New Light on Paul 


‘Tue MIND oF CHRIST IN Pauy. By Frank 
Chamberlin Porter. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


This book is revolutionary, though not 
in tone. It upsets the conclusions of those 
who have decided that Paul is a back 
number, that Christianity with the four 
gospels would never miss Paul if he were 
put back on the shelf. It quite as calmly 
displaces the conclusions of the old ortho- 
doxy which accepted everything bearing 
Paul’s name as equally authoritative. Its 
reasonableness is so sweet and genuine 
that many a reader will go about quite 
unconscious that his head has been cut 
off. For its author has utterly reversed the 
order of judgment about what Paul means 
and how he means it. “What Christ is, 
and is to Paul, is what he is or may be to 
any man.” We would not embarrass so 
congenial a teacher by claiming him for 
our fold. But what is his view of the au- 
_ thority of Christ with Paul but pure Uni- 
_ tarianism? He says there is “a natural ten- 
dency to hold Paul responsible for various 
_ departures of Christianity from Jesus”. 
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“But Paul himself was much more 
conscious of the likenesses”. “The great- 
ness of Paul consists in his likeness to 
Christ, and also in his likeness to us, his 
power and right to bridge the centuries 
and become our contemporary”. When he 
quotes the words “We have the mind of 
Christ”, and “Have this mind in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus’, he means it, 
and in no poetic or imaginative sense. 
“This personal approach”, he says, “this 
knowing of one person by another in a 
way which can only be compared to friend- 
ship, involves a change in the student’s 
total attitude.” Paul “would not say that 
‘the character of Christ forbids his pos- 
sible classification with men’; on the con- 
trary, the classification of all men with 
Christ is the essence of his gospel’. 
“Scholars seem to be afraid of the word 
love. And it seems almost equally hard 
for religious people to believe that love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, and the rest, are 
the highest realities that exist; and that 
when we say that these were in Christ, 
and that in these he was like God, and 
had within him the spirit of God, we are 
saying the highest things that can be 
said, whether one defines the highest in 
terms of value, or of reality.” “The place 
of Christ is one which Christians share 
with him”. “To know Christ is to lay 
hold of him in the same way as that in 
which he lays hold of us”. “It is surely 
according to Paul to say that Christolo- 
gies should consist not in explanations of 
the nature of Christ in a sense in which 
it is impossible for us to explain and 
understand even our own natures, but in 
efforts to give expression to that which 
Christ is to the Christian’s faith, and as 
the Christian’s new self.” ... “Ais argu- 
ment does not appeal to anything peculiar 
in the nature of Christ.” ... “The son- 
ship of Christ is of such a nature that it 
ean be shared and cannot but be shared 
with others.” ... “Paul meant that the 
many are to become sons as Jesus became 
a son’. The idea in these sentences is re- 
peatedly expressed and dominates the 
whole book. J, WD. 


Old Homes 


Homes or THe Cavaninrs. By Katharine 
Scarborough. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $5.00. 

That Maryland and Virginia produced 
a unique type of colonial architecture, is 
well known. There, the nature of the pop- 
ulation from the earliest settlements, their 
rapid rise to material wealth within a 
century after their arrival on these shores, 
and the nature of the civilization they set 
up, combined to create buildings of unusual 
charm and beauty. Thoroughly English 
in their education and traditions, they laid 
out vast estates, the centres of which were 
manor houses designed after the fashion 
prevalent in their native land. Today, 
many of these houses are still standing, 
curiously little changed from their origi- 
nal condition, often inhabited by descend- 
ants of their first owners. Miss Scar- 
borough takes the reader upon a personally 
conducted tour to. these ancient houses 
scattered up and down the Maryland and 
Virginia countryside, pointing out their 
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architectural details, acquainting him with 
their furnishings, pictures, silver, beds 
and chairs and tables; at the same time 
recounting a host of interesting memories 
associated with them, legends and _ ro- 
mances, as well as authentic history. The 
book is delightfully written. Lavishly 
illustrated with photographs, it is a veri- 
table mine of information concerning life 
and manners as they transpired in colonial 
days. A. RB. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THb SPRKER. By Anna Appleby. 
Christopher Publishing House. $2.00. 


Boston: 


A book intended to teach moral and 
spiritual life according to the Law of 
Karma. Its style is that of prosaic narra- 
tive, with some detailed pictures not with- 
out value. It relates the search of the hero- 
ine for peace and truth in the midst of 
difficult circumstances; and her whole 
group finally see the light according to 
Karma. For those who accept this road 
to truth the book has lessons of interest. 

G. L. P. 


THe EntrAncine Lire. By J. M. Barrie. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The text of the address made by Sir 
James Barrie on the occasion of his in- 
stallation as Chancelior of Edinburgh 
University, last October. A companion 
volume to Courage, by the same author, 
it is brief, but fragrant with mellow wis- 
dom and a catholic understanding of 
human nature. Humour, imagination, sym- 
pathy, charm, clear thinking, all the 
Barrie characteristics are here, though 
touched with a gentle melancholy signifi- 
eant of advancing age. Short as it is, the 
address includes one striking reminiscence 
of A. J. Balfour, together with much 
good advice. Nowadays, so little is pro- 
duced by its distinguished author, that it 
is doubly welcome. A.B. H. 


CHRISTIAN VOCATION. By Frank 8. Hickman. 
Nashville: Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 


Dr. Hickman, who is professor of the 
psychology of religion in Duke University, 
presents this as a study in religious ex- 
perience. It is built on the idea that “God 
speaks to men and summons them to do 
His will’. At the outset, Dr. Hickman 
likens this vocation to a pyramid: at the 
base is the call to regeneration, then 
comes the call to be saints, or “to mount 
to progressive levels of spiritual attain- 
ment’, At the apex he puts the special 
eall to be leaders in the spiritual conquest 
of the world. It is this last with which 
the book is-especially concerned, and there 
is apparent an underlying motive to re- 
cruit the leadership of the church. In 
the Appendix there is given some inter- 
esting material. There is a synopsis of 
studies in the lives of eminent religious 
leaders; a digest of information concern- 
ing student volunteers for foreign mis- 
sions; a study of one hundred and seven- 
teen cases of “those permanently hin- 
dered from going to the foreign mission 
field”; and tabulations from a question- 
naire addressed to fifty-four persons con- 
cerning their conviction that they were 
divinely called. ¥. Be Buc 
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A Long-Ago Valentine 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The pony express was late. 

Polly Forbes, shading her eyes against 
the afternoon sun of the bright February 
day, watched from the cabin doorway. 
She called to her mother indoors, ‘“There’s 
no sign of Jim, mother. And you should 
see the line of people waiting over at the 
trading post. I wonder what makes Jim 
late.” 

Inside the rude log cabin Mrs. Forbes 
heard, but her grave dark eyes did not 
waver from the seam she was sewing on 
a queer machine lately invented by one 
Elias Howe. Her lips set themselves firmly 
lest they tremble. For her boy, Jim, six- 
teen years old, was out there somewhere 
on the wide western plain. 

Only a few days before another young 
express rider, carrying the mail that came 
from station to station, starting at Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kansas, had been hurt in a 
buffalo stampede. Hostile Indians fre- 
quently swooped upon the stage coach, 
traveling out to the little settlement of 
Denver on the Platte. And now and then 
some lawless white road-agent lay in 
wait to rob the lumbering coach, or the 
lonely express rider, speeding over the 
rutted wintry trail. 

Mrs. Forbes knew all this, yet she spoke 
to Polly in a low confident tone. “Jim’s 
all right. He’ll come through safely.’”’ She 
had gone into the lean-to kitchen now and 
was mixing corn cakes for supper. She 
eyen measured out a little of the pre- 
cious coffee, so hard to get; and sugar, 
worth its weight in gold dust. Jim would 
be cold after his hard ride of seventy or 
eighty miles. 

“But he’s nearly half an hour late, 
mother’, Polly reminded anxiously. “Oh, 
mother, you don’t suppose something has 
happened to Jim?” 

“Hush, child.” Mrs. Forbes’ hand was 
not quite steady as she set the cotton- 
wood twigs in the stove to blazing with 
a coal from the front room fireplace. 

“Jim is strong and trustworthy. He is 
the son of a soldier. Besides’,—here the 
pioneer woman gazed out for a moment 
at the serene majesty of the mountains, 
purple and white in the shadows. -Half to 
herself she spoke in simple, steadfast 
faith: 

“ “Tf God be for us, who can be against 
us?” 

Polly was silent but her childish heart 
hurt with suspense. Jim. The surprise he 
had hinted at so mysteriously when he 
said good-by two days ago. As he mounted 
his buckskin pony he grinned down at his 
curly-headed sister, saying, “When I re- 
turn it will be the fourteenth day of the 
month. Does that mean something to you, 
Polly?” 

“Oh, Jim!” Polly’s blue eyes danced as 
did her feet. “That’s Valentine’s Day. You 


don’t mean—you’ll bring me a_ valen- 
tine?” 

Jim winked at his mother. 

“Keep on guessing, sis. You know how 
you love a surprise.” 

He swung to the saddle, a lithe, vigor- 
ous youth in boots and buckskin. As he 
galloped away he called back with his 
roguish grin, “If luck’s with me, Polly, 
my heart is yours!” 

“Oh, dear! What did he mean?” puzzled 
Polly. Something in her mother’s look 
prompted her to accuse, “You know, don’t 
you? Oh, well, I won’t ask any questions. 
But I know I can’t wait till Jim gets 
back on Valentine’s Day.” 

It was Saturday so Polly was soon help- 
ing her mother with the many, homely 
tasks of that pioneer household. There 
were cottonwood twigs to gather for 
kindling, water to carry before the hole 


Winter Apples 
What cheer is there that is half so good, 
In the snowy waste of a winter night, 
As a dancing fire of hickory wood, 
And an easy-chair in its mellow light, 
And a pearmain apple, ruddy and 
sleek, 
Or a jenneting with 
cheek ? 


a freckled 


—Hattie Whitney. 


Sentence Sermon 
ye not that a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump ?—1 Cor. v. 6. 


Know 


Jim had chopped in the ice should freeze 
over. The spring was some distance away, 
and as many other children were engaged 
in the same chore, it was a temptation 
to play along the trail. 

“Now I must practice on the melo- 
deon”’, Polly listed her stints on small 
fingers. “Because I don’t want to make 
any mistakes when I play ‘Annie Laurie’ 
for Professor Goldrick when he has dinner 
with us. And I must sew some more pieces 
on my rising sun quilt—What can Jim 
mean by saying his heart is mine?” 

Polly’s own little heart beat a happy 
tune over her secrets for mother and 
Jim. Her music teacher, pretty Miss Deb- 
orah, had received a precious package 
from remote Vermont. It contained some- 
thing that was unheard of in the far 
west—maple sugar. A boy had made for 
Miss Deborah a heart-shaped mold and 
she had let Polly help fashion many small 
sweet hearts for valentine gifts. 

“Let’s have trout for supper, mommy. 
I'm tired of antelope meat. Little Wolf 
‘will catch us some fish through the ice in 
Cherry Creek.” 

Polly’s tongue kept nimble pace with her 
fingers as she and her mother plied their 
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many tasks that sunny, mild Valentine’s 
Day. No matter what they talked about 
they kept coming back to Jim. Jim, riding 
the pony express, and galloping homeward 
from a far station out on the lonely, wind- 
swept plains. Little Wolf was a friend 
of the Forbes. A friendly, bright, Arapahoe 
neighbor who loved to fish and hunt and 
had taught Jim and Polly many clever 
Indian ways. 

“Mother, did you get valentines when 
you were a little girl in Kentucky?” Polly 
was sewing carpet rags now, perched on a 
quaint. three-legged foot-stool Jim had 
made for her. Mrs. Forbes had long wanted 
a warm rug to cover the earth floor. The 
log walls were covered with clean, white 
corn sacks, and these same useful articles 
had furnished sheets and tablecloths for 
the rude, wilderness cabin. 

“Yes, dear. We had our own private 
postoffice when my sister and brother and 
I played together on the plantation. Alice 
was an artist. She could draw the most 
perfect hearts and I loved to color them 
with red crayons. Every valentine had to 
have a verse, of course. And brother John 
was good at rhyming. He was a great 
joker, though, and I remember the lines 
he printed on the last valentine he mailed 
for me in the old hollow oak by the 
brook: 

‘As certain as the hop vine goes creeping up 
the stump, 

I want you for my Valentine, my little sugar 
lump.’ ” 

Polly laughed as she struggled with 
a knot in her thread. She thought of her 
own foolish verse printed on the card- 
board box in which she had put the maple 
sugar valentines for mother and Jim. With 
Miss Deborah’s help she had made up 
these lines: 

“Although this heart is sweet, ‘tis true, 
It couldn't be as sweet as you!” 

Polly grew more and more excited as 
the sun rolled into bed over the high, 
white peaks. A cold wind nipped down 
from the timberline ice fields, but Polly 
didn’t mind cold. She hopped about out- 
side, eager eyes fixed on the northeast 
trail. It was nearly time. Oh, she did wish 
he would hurry! It was exactly time and 
the line of waiting men in front of the 
trading post was getting longer. It was 
past time . . Jim was late! What could 
it mean? 

Most of the men who waited patiently 
for the mail were roughly dressed miners 
from the gold diggings. Then there were 
soldiers in neat uniform, trappers in pic- 
turesque garb of skins, several Mexicans 
and even a few Indians in blankets and 
moccasins. The editor of the camp news- 
paper chatted with the schoolmaster, “Pro- 
fessor” Goldrick, who was an impressive 
figure in frock coat and glossy high hat. 
The settlers were in awe of him, since 
he could talk not only fine English, but 
even Latin and Greek on occasion. 

“In a few more years”, the editor pre- 
dicted as the minutes passed and no sign 
of the mail, “a railroad will join east and 
west and then there'll be no more of this 
dangerous seven-hundred mile trip from 
Kansas”, . 

Professor Goldrick consulted his big, 
turnip-shaped watch anxiously. Jim had 
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‘been one of his favorite pupils. Had some- 
thing happened to the boy? 

Then — clackety-clack! Clackety-clack ! 
“He’s coming!” Hoofs came pounding up 
the hard trail from Cherry Oreek. Over 
| the slope appeared a weary, sweat-lathered 
buckskin. His boyish rider, bare-headed, 
travel-grimed, swayed in the saddle. His 
young face was pale under the tan; one 
' arm hung limp and helpless. As he rode 
| near the cabin he greeted the wide-eyed 
little girl with a gallant attempt at a 
| joke: 

/ “ ‘Oh, 
me us ” 

| “Mother!” shrilled Polly. “He’s hurt! 

Jim’s hurt!” 

Her feet went flying through snow and 

tumbleweeds toward Wooten’s trading 
_ post, and after her went Mrs. Forbes, not 
- eyen pausing to throw a shawl around 
her shoulders. The precious mail safely 
| delivered, Jim could remember his throb- 
_ bing head, his wounded arm. He slid 
_ weakly off his buckskin into the waiting 
arms of Professor Goldrick. 
“Injuns chased me”, he explained, gasp- 
‘ingly. “One of ’em had a gun. Put a blue 
whistler in my arm here. Went ’way round 
by Coyote Springs. Howdy, mom!” He 
- smiled wanly from his mother’s anxious 
face to Polly, big-eyed, breathless. 

“TJ—saved—your heart all right, Polly.” 

As the plucky boy slumped into his 
_ teacher’s arms, Mrs. Forbes said quietly, 

“Bring him home, please. His bed is 
ready.” 

Polly felt as if her heart would burst 
in suspense as her mother and the teacher 
_ investigated Jim’s wound. Pioneers had to 
be doctor and nurse in those strenuous, 
early days. At last the Professor’s grave 
face lightened. It was a clean wound. 
The bullet had gone right through. He 
would get some salve at Wooten’s. 

Polly brought a basin of hot water while 
her mother tore clean cloth into strips for 
a bandage. As Polly lifted Jim’s stout 
homespun coat to put it away something 
fell from*the left-hand pocket, rolled to 
her feet. 

“Tt’s for you, Polly’, Mrs. Forbes’ voice 
was a trifle choked. “Jim wrote to your 
Aunt Alice a long time ago and asked her 
to send it for your valentine. Open it, 
child.” , 

With fingers that shook a little Polly 
opened the sealed box, found a smaller 
package within. At last! Before her en- 
raptured eyes lay a dainty gold chain 
‘with a little heart-shaped locket. Polly 
burst into tears and crept close to Jim’s 
side. But her mother had taken the pretty 
trinket into her own hands with a little 
ery. One side of the gold heart was 
dented. Only one thing could have caused 
that. 

“See, Polly”, breathed her mother with 
solemn looks. “It saved Jim’s life. A bul- 
let hit the locket and was deflected. It was 
in his left coat pocket, over his heart. Oh, 
Polly ar 
_ It was some time before Jim was able 
to enjoy Polly’s valentine to him. But he 
declared it was sweeter for the waiting. 
: for Polly, she treasured the little 

locket all her life. Not long ago she passed 
it on to her small granddaughter name- 


Susannah! Don’t you cry for 
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sake. And that is how I happened to hear 
the story of that long-ago Valentine’s Day 
when the pony express was late. 

[All rights reserved] 


When Little Nellie Laughed 
in Quaker Meeting 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Children of the long ago were not al- 
ways good at Quaker meetings. In Quaker 
meeting-houses men and boys used to sit 
on one side of the room and women and 
girls on the other side. That was why 
little Nellie never sat beside her father. 
He was a Quaker. Little Nellie’s mother 
was a “Blue Presbyterian’, if you know 
what that means. Nellie didn’t. 

She liked to go with her father to meet- 
ing because the Quaker men were hand- 
some in their broad hats. And the Quaker 
ladies were most beautiful on Sundays 
in their gray gowns and bonnets, with 
white kerchiefs folded just so, and bows 
tied under their chins. 

Anyway, Nellie went to meeting on this 
never-to-be-forgotten day, with a cousin of 
her own age. The Quaker meeting-house 
was on a hilltop in the country, with green 
fields below it. It was a lovely Sunday 
morning with soft breezes blowing and 
birds singing. The cousins, walking hand 
in hand, were happy as larks. They went in 
the meeting-house and sat in a pew near 
the back, with other little girls. 

Now it happened that Nellie’s Aunt Mary 
Gifford was the Quaker preacher, and she 
was as pretty as she was good. She sat on 
the platform in her Quaker bonnet, snowy 
white kerchief, and hands folded in her 
lap. Her cheeks were red as roses and 
her eyes were blue. 

Instead of thinking about God and her 
own soul, Nellie folded her hands and 
thought about her beautiful Aunt Mary 
with whom she was invited home to din- 
ner. She did wish that Aunt Mary would 
begin the service. 

The meeting-house was filled with men 
and women, boys and girls, all sitting as 
still as statues. No one moved, no one 
spoke. Nothing happened. There they sat 
in perfect silence. Gentle Aunt Mary Gif- 
ford looked as if she would never open 
her mouth and speak. 

Little Nellie began to fidget. It was hard 
to sit still minute after minute when min- 
utes began to seem as long as hours. At 
last she glanced at the small cousin be- 
side her. That was a mistake. 

While Nellie had looked only at Aunt 
Mary Gifford the silence had felt solemn 
as if indeed God and the angels might be 
near. Then she remembered the Bible 
words: 


The Lord is in His Holy temple 
Let all the earth keep silence before Him. 


Rut when Nellie looked in the eyes of 
her cousin, the silence began to seem 
funny. The cousin felt the same way about 
it. Her eyes answered, “Isn’t it funny !” 

After that those two little girls of long 
ago began to giggle. They tried not to 
laugh, but the silence; as little Nellie said 
fifty years afterward, was “something 
awful !” 
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Even when little Nellie again looked at 
Aunt Mary Gifford she couldn’t keep her 
face straight. She wondered what dear, 
gentle Aunt Mary could be thinking about. 
There she sat like a marble statue, serene, 
quiet, looking as if she would never make 
another move as long as she lived. 

Nellie swallowed hard and shook with 
silent laughter. The cousin beside her did 
the same. Soon the row of prim little 
girls in the pew were all smiling broad 
smiles right in meeting. This was dreadful 
behavior in a Friends’ meeting-house. 

Little Nellie tried to feel solemn but she 
couldn’t. The silence seemed funnier and 
funnier. She did wish that Aunt Mary Gif- 
ford would speak or move. Again she 
looked at the row of Quaker children. 
They were all biting the insides of their 
cheeks to keep from laughing. Then, oh, 
hoping that she wouldn’t do it, poor little 
Nellie laughed right out loud! 

Aunt Mary Gifford straightway moved. 
She suddenly arose, sailed like a fine ship 
down the aisle, seized little Nellie by the 
back of her neck and marched her to the 
platform. There she lifted her to a chair 
and sat her down hard. It was the most 
sudden and unexpected thing that had 
ever happened in that Quaker meeting- 
house 

Again there was perfect silence. This 
time two sat on the platform as still as 
statues. One was Aunt Mary Gifford with 
her hands folded in her lap. The other was 
little Nellie. She was hard-looking on the 
outside, but ‘dreadfully scared and trem- 
bling within. She no longer felt that there 
was anything funny anywhere in the wide 
world. She was sure she would never 
laugh again, neither would she ery! 

After a time Aunt Mary Gifford 
preached her sermon. The Friends shook 
hands and the meeting was over. 

After dinner that day, Aunt Mary Gif- 
ford said to her little visitor, 

‘Nellie, I shall have to tell thy father, 
Brother John, that thee was not a good 
girl when thee was at the meeting. I hope 
that hereafter thee will be a better girl 
when thee is in the House of the Lord.” 

And that is all, except that little Nellie 
never again sat on the platform at any 
Quaker meeting. 


The Day’s Work 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Dishes to wash, and beds to make, 

Tables to set, and bread to bake; 

Dinner to cook, and supper as well, 

The tasks of the household none can tell— 
But mother. 


Stockings to darn, and sewing to do, 

Troning, and sweeping, and dusting, too. 

Somebody’s sick. Oh, dear, that’s worse! 

Mother must now become a nurse. 
Poor mother! 


Children can help, and oh, they do! 
Cheerfully help the whole day through; 
Shoulder their share with a happy smile, 
And that makes the hardest day worth 
while. 
Rich mother! 
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patience and tenderness were one with his 
fearlessness. 

Truth is a living thing. Not “from age to 
age the same”, but from age to age freshly 
given. And this is why we need the adyo- 
cacy of Jesus since it is above all his own 
attitude that invites us to a critical ex- 
amination of all testimony. To follow him 
without such insight is not truly to follow 
him but rather to condone those abuses in 
worship he sought with all his power to 
correct. 

I hope to hear more from you and from 
others on this important subject. 

M. Wuitcoms Hess. 

Ohio University, 

ATHENS, O. 


Jesus and Authority 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Thank you for your editorial “The Prot- 
estant Faith’, January 15, and for your 
invitation to join in the discussion. To my 
mind there are two general objections to 
the use of the word Christian as it is 
ordinarily used. The first is religious, the 
second ethical. Dr. Savage, it seems to me, 
quite exaggerates the issue when he inti- 
mates that any of us wish “to discard 
Jesus as a [the] spiritual leader’. But as 
a “supreme spiritual authority” I think 
many of us would agree with Mr. Dole 
that we hesitate to follow Jesus in the 
prayer which asks God “to lead us not 
into temptation”. Or again when in 
Matthew Jesus pictures God as dispensing 
rewards and punishments in a future life. 
(“These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment.) Or yet again when God is 
represented as a special Providence taking 
personal care of every sparrow that falls. 

Many of us again cannot follow Jesus, 
or regard him as “the supreme spiritual 
authority” in our ethical judgments and 
ideals. In the first place because there 
can be no “supreme spiritual authority” 
in the matter of ethical judgments and 
ideals without stultification, at least for 
an adult mind and conscience. The very act 
by which one acknowledges an ethical 
“authority” is itself unethical. Witness 
Jesus: “And why, even of yourselves, 
judge ye not what is right?” Leadership, 
yes, authority, no. And even if one could 
so far abdicate his own kingship as to 
take someone else as an “authority”, it 
is hard to see how, save in general prin- 
eiples, he can take anyone whose life 
was lived in a totally different environ- 
ment from that of the present. Speaking 
with all respect, one may say that when 
seeking light and leadership on the compli- 
eated problem of marriage and sex rela- 
tions, one will feel safer to listen to men 
and women who have lived together in 
happy relationship (and in unhappy, too, 
for that matter) in the modern estate of 
matrimony, rather than to _ celibates 
whether of the twentieth century or of 
the first. Indeed, any past authority or 
leadership should be regarded as a search- 
light pointing always forward rather than 
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as a something to be valued in itself,— 
a “supreme spiritual authority” for ex- 
ample. 

Finally, as to some of the connotations 
of Professor Curry’s article as quoted in 
your editorial. “Whether this man can 
then be called a ‘Christian’ is a serious 
question. Perhaps he should be so ac- 
cepted if he confessed that the major con- 
tribution to his experience and faith came 
from Jesus”, ete. The tone of this, though 
surely not so intended, strikes one as of- 
fensive. As if a man like Nathan Straus, 
for example, would ever wish to be called 
a Christian, or would care to be “accepted” 
as a Christian by anyone, or any group. 
Can anyone, on the other hand, by the larg- 
est reach of the imagination suppose that 
Jesus would not rejoice to welcome him 
into his band of disciples, even as he him- 
self said, because he “was doing the will 
of the Father in Heaven?” 

But if not Christian, what? First, the 
new religion must be cosmic, without the 
slightest regard to the cosmogonies of any 
past age. Second, its concept of God, if 
it is able to frame one, must be consistent 
with this modern cosmogony. Third, its 
ethical idealism must transcend in breadth 
the evident provincialism, and probably 
apocalypticism, of the synoptists, if not of 
Jesus himself. Fourth, it must be its own 
“spiritual authority”. 


« JAMES A, FAIRiey. 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


Sex Taboo and Tobacco 


To the Editor of THs CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

From time to time, some good but un- 
known friend in Brooklyn, N.Y., sends me 
a copy of your paper which I always read 
with interest.* In your issue of November 
7, 1930, on your Correspondence page, I 
note a letter signed “Edith Weld Peck”. 
The last sentence of her letter reads: “A 
religious paper ought to be basically hon- 
est.” Agreed: but should not also the 
above-named correspondent “be basically 
honest ?” 

If my letter is printed, I will not in 
any probability see it, but I should like to 
call Miss Peck’s attention to certain “bas- 
ically honest” facts in regard to her de- 
fense of smoking. 

I am an old man but do not smoke, al- 
though I “learned how to” when a boy, 
and I well remember how deathly sick I 
was in my nicotine education, so that in 
my own case there is no “sex taboo”. She 
says: “It is doubtful whether the slim- 
figure craze influenced many women to 
smoke, Most of the smokers I have seen 
are already slim.” This hardly agrees with 
the experience of the writer, who from 
time to time visits a certain University and 
sees plenty of smoke and smokers. But all 
that is aside from the point. The ciga- 
rette companies did not spend twelve mil- 
lion dollars in a cigarette campaign from 
philanthropic reasons: no, it was to sell 
cigarettes, and I am frank to say that there 
are as many fool females of the human 


*Query: Do you send your copy to an ap- 
preciative reader? Or subscribe for such a 
person, or for a library?—The Bpiror. 
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species as there are fool males, and the 
psychology of advertising with its insidi- 
ous suggestion, its open solicitation and 
veiled falsehoods, is well understood by the 
initiate, but not by the smoker, whether 
in short skirts or ridiculous knickers. 

Miss Peck further says: “We [women] 
smoke for exactly the same reasons that 
men smoke—because it is pleasant, relax- 
ing, companionable, and a solace amid vex- 
ations.” The writer has seen several times 
in his humble life that morphine was 
“pleasant, relaxing, and a solace”, but 
would this justify its habitual use? The 
“relaxing and companionable’ argument 
is the more than wornout argument of cer- 
tain gentlemen of the alcoholic school of 
thought who always concede that “im- 
moderate indulgence” is injurious to men 
and women. They are absolutely certain 
that everyone of them is ‘‘moderate.” 

As to the “sex taboo” so strongly em- 
phasized, let me say that there have been 
certain sex taboos that have served a very 
useful purpose. For instance, the myth of 
the virgin birth of Christ has served a 
good purpose in promoting feminine chas- 
tity, and thus has had some effect on the 
polygamous activities of Caucasians which 
is all to the good. Another “sex taboo” was 
that which kept women out of the con- 
flict of war, and a third, that which has 
caused Caucasians to honor and defend 
their women. There are~ others. I 
might add that there are certain male 
“sex taboos’ which have also served a use- 
ful purpose. 

Sex taboo, far from being the “real rea- 
son” why most right-thinking men do not 
want women to smoke, is, I think, no rea- 
son at all. Men do not want women to 
smoke for exactly the same reasons that 
they do not want their young sons to 
smoke—because the habit is in general 
harmful, all cigarette advertisements to 
the contrary notwithstanding. I would sug- 
gest that Miss Peck go to the Cincinnati 
Public Library and peruse Senator Smoot’s 
speech appearing in No. 45, of Vol. 71, 
Congressional Record, 7ist Congress, First 
Session. 

Two or three years ago, a fine young 
girl asked me what I thought about girls 
smoking. I said: “If there are things that 
boys do that are admirable, that are ele- 
vating, that are worth while, imitate them 
if in doing so you retain your sweet 
Wwomanliness; but merely doing some- 
thing because someone else does it, or be- 
cause it may~-be considered ‘smart’ by a 
certain set, or forming a habit that has 
nothing to commend it and much to con- 
demn, merely because ‘boys do it’ will 
never get you anywhere.” I am glad to say 
she heeded. Some years ago, a fine, edu- 
cated upstanding girl of my acquaintance, 
propounded me a conundrum: “What is the 
finest thing in the world?’ In all sincerity, 
after a moment’s thought, I said, “A fine 
woman.” She took issue with me and re- 
plied emphatically, “No! It is a fine man !” 
It strikes me quite forcibly that we were 
both right, and that this attitude of re- 
spect for the opposite sex is worth more 
to humanity than all the tobacco that was 
ever burned or whiskey drunk. 


Frep Dustin. 


Sacinaw, W.S., Micn. 


: 
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Windows in New Santa 
\" Commemorate 


INE windows in the new church at 
| Santa Barbara, Calif., will carry the 
names of famous Unitarians. Socinus, 
Channing, Parker, Martineau, Starr King, 
| Frederick Lucian Hosmer, Julia Ward 
| Howe and Emerson are the names so far 
| ehosen. In addition there will be many 
| memorials to Unitarians of Santa Barbara. 
. The tower is the gift of Mrs. Edward Cun- 
1 ningham, Mrs. Robert F. Herrick, Mrs. 
| -M. Russell Perkins, and Charles E. Perkins 
in memory of their mother, Mrs. Thomas 
_  H. Perkins of Boston, who lost her life 
| in the earthquake of 1925. Other memorials 
| include the communion table, in memory 
of Rev. Benjamin A. Goodridge; the font, 
in memory of Miss Rowena Garland; the 


fountain in the patio, in memory of Miss 
Charlotte Bowditch; the rose and other 
windows, in memory of the founders of the 
Alliance. 

Of quasi-Spanish style the building, 
which was dedicated December 10, is 
notable for the tall, golden-domed tower 
filling in the angle of the junction of the 
ehurch auditorium and the parish house 
wing. Open truss construction exposing 
massive timbers forms the ceiling, which 
is planked. Above the entrance a small 
gallery serves as setting for a rose win- 
dow of the colors of the famous window 
of Chartres. The parish house is provided 
with auditorium, library, cloak-rooms, 
kitchen, stage, choir room and classrooms 
for the church school. The exterior is of 
stucco, of a suave white, with the roofs 
of red. tile mellowed by gold tones. The 
corner of the church lot is walled, com- 
pleting with a flowery patio the square 
_ formed by the church and the parish house 
\ _ wing. In the center of the patio, which is 
Made shady by a large date-palm and 
other trees, is a Spanish fountain. 

_ The second building of the Santa Bar- 
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NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH IN SANTA BARBARA 
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Barbara Church 


Socinus, Other Liberals 


bara church, which was organized in 1877, 
was destroyed in the earthquake of 1925. 
The new building is constructed to with- 
stand earthquakes, being reinforced by 
steel. 

At the dedication ceremony, Dr. Edson 
Reifsnider of the Santa Paula Universa- 
list Church gave the invocation and the 
benediction; Rey. James W. Macdonald 
of the Santa Monica Unitarian Church 
read the lesson; and Dr. William S. Mor- 
gan of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry offered the dedication prayer. 
Greetings were brought from the churches 
of Santa Barbara by Dr. Oliver Hart 
Bronson, president of the Ministerial 
Union, and from the fellowship of Unita- 
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rian Churches by Dr. Earl M. Wilbur of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry. Dr. Theodore G. Soares of the Pasa- 
dena Union Liberal Chureh preached the 
dedication sermon. 

Rev. Edward P. Daniels has been min- 
ister of the church since 1928. 


Address Birth Control Symposiuin 


Former Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Charles G. Norris, author, 
and Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, president of 
the American Birth Control League, were 
among those who addressed a symposium 
on birth control sponsored by. the First 
Humanist Society of New York City, Jan- 
uary 18. Rev. Charles Francis Potter, 
leader of the society, presided. 


Rev. George S. Cooke at Urbana 


Rey. George S. Cooke, formerly minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Redlands, 
Calif., has accepted a call to the ministry 
of the Unitarian Church of Urbana, II1., 
and will take up his work there im- 
mediately. 
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Metropolitan Conference 


Youth of Bronx Free Fellowship join in 
annual meeting — Speakers, officers 

At the Bronx Free Fellowship the an- 
nual meeting of the Metropolitan Confer- 
ence of New York City was held Sunday, 
January 25. In the evening the delegates 
took part in the service of the fellowship 
under its leader, Rey. Leon Rosser Land. 
There was reading, singing, inspirational 
music, and while the lights were dimmed 
a beautiful voice sang “Peace be to this 
congregation”. In the youthful audience 
was a hush and expectancy worshipful in 
a high degree. 

Prof. Harry F. Ward, professor of 
Christian Ethics in Union Theological Sem- 
inary, then spoke bravely and construc- 
tively, on “The Need for an Ethical Re- 
ligion’”. There are several types of religion, 
the intellectual, the emotional, and the 
ethical. We need all three, but we need 
the ethical most. With great urgency, 
Dr. Ward pleaded for a religion, founded 
in a belief in the ongoing purpose of God, 
which should courageously face the sore 
spots of modern life. In the lively discus- 
sion period which followed, the delegates 
saw how skilfully Mr. Land handles the 
diverse groups who frequent his meetings. 
The delegates came away with a height- 
ened regard for what the Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship is doing. 

At the afternoon meeting, Dr. Minot Si- 
mons of All Souls Unitarian Church and 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop of the Church 
of the Saviour gave addresses, Dr. S. Rob- 
ert Mayer-Oakes of the Fourth Unitarian 
Church of Brooklyn, led a devotional ex- 
ercise, a welcome was extended Rey. Rob- 
ert T. Weston, new minister of the Tren- 
ton, N.J., Unitarian Church, and a busi- 
ness meeting was held. Dr. Simons said 
in his address that Unitarians are trus- 
tees of a great tradition which lays upon 
them the responsibility to think what is 
true and to live what is true. Dr. Lathrop 
urges his hearers to make liberalism re- 
ligious, to interpret modern liberal thoughts 
in religious ways. 

Joseph Allen of White Plains was elected 
president of the conference at the busi- 
ness meeting. Other officers were chosen 
as follows: Vice-presidents, Mrs. Ralph 
W. Gifford of New York, Allan Jacobson 
of Hackensack and Homer M. Rockwell 
of Brooklyn; secretary, Rev. Edward J. 
Manning of Brooklyn; treasurer, Jenkin R. 
Hockert of New York, Charles Bolte, re- 
tiring president, told of the achievements 
of his two-year term, mentioning the ad- 
vertising campaign, the survey, the di- 
rectors’ meetings, the news bulletins, the 
attempts to stimulate religious education 
and to bring other churches into a closer 
fellowship with the conference, the church 
extension work, and the Bronx Free 
Fellowship. 

A welcome was extended to Rev. Omer 
H. Mott, new minister of the Unitarian 
Church of Staten Island. Miss Genevieve 
Kaufman, soloist of the Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship, sang a group of Russian songs. 
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Tribute to Dr. Snyder 


Iowa Unitarian Association passes reso- 
lution expressing gratitude 
and affection 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder, who resigned 
from the ministry of the Unitarian Church 
of Sioux City, Ia., resigned as secretary 
of the Iowa Unitarian Association at the 
mid-year meeting of the trustees and min- 
isters of the Des Moines district, January 
26 at Des Moines. 

An expression of the association’s grati- 
tude and regard was made in the form of 
a resolution, of which the following are 
excerpts : 

“1. We call attention to the uniformly 
successful record of Dr. Snyder as our 
secretary, from the time of his election in 
1919 to the present time, as a wise admin- 
istrator and counselor, and as a loyal and 
devoted worker in our cause; and especi- 
ally refer to the increase of over $16,000 
in our invested funds during his tenure 
of office. 

“2 Devoted work has been done by him 
in organizing the district in the vicinity of 
Sioux City, including portions of the ad- 
joining states of Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Minnesota, and in keeping alive the 
loyalty of numerous isolated liberals in 
Towa and adjoining states. To this work 
he has given much of his time during the 
regular church year, and practically all 
of each summer vacation during July and 
August. 

“4, He has been the warm-hearted and 
loyal personal friend of each of those in 
attendance at this meeting; the trusted 
advisor and confidant of all those who 
have been active in the work of the free 
chureh in this vicinity, and an outstand- 
ing force in all the lines of social welfare 
and the encouragement of finer living. We 
wish to express to him our deep affection 
and gratitude, and to assure the people 
of Sioux City, where he has made himself 
such an outstanding force for the good 
of the community, that we are sensible of 
the great loss we suffer by his giving up 
this work.” 

Rey. Charles J. Dutton of Des Moines 
was elected secretary to succeed Dr. 
Snyder. 


Hingham Lend-a-Hand Club 


The First Parish Lend-a-Hand Club of 
Hingham, Mass., last season sent a com- 
plete layette to a needy family in the 
South, made about twenty scrapbooks and 
repaired and sent 146 books to ‘the Book 
Mission. Thanksgiving baskets were sent 
to needy local families, and Christmas 
gifts to the Town Farm. At a fairless fair 
nearly $100 was made. 


Personals 


_ Rey. Ernest C. Smith of Fort Collins, 
Colo., filled the pulpit of the Unitarian 
Chureh in Denver, January 25, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. George Gilmour, who was 
unexpectedly called away by the death of 
Mrs. Gilmour’s brother in Texas. 


Miss Harriet Knowlton, director of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and 
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Charles Ranney, chairman of the Town 
and Gown Club of Boston, Mass., both 
members of Putnam Guild, Roxbury, 
Mass., have announced their engagement. 


Mrs. Paul Dove, former superintendent 
of the church school and parish assistant 
in the Wellesley Hills (Mass.) Unitarian 
Church, has accepted a position as direc- 
tor of religious education in the First 
Parish Church of Framingham. She be- 
gan her duties January 11. 


A daughter, Eleanor Virginia, was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm C. Rees January 
13. Mr. Rees is administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Rey. Charles A. Wing of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., is convales- 
cing at home after a severe illness, and 
hopes to resume his duties in the near 
future. 


Dr. Edgar Swain Wiers of Unity 
Church, Montclair, N.J., has been elected 
president of the Family Welfare Society 
of Montclair. He recently retired from 
the presidency of the Montclair Council 
of Social Agencies. 


Col. George R. Wallace, a layman of the 
First Parish Church of Fitchburg, Mass., 
died January 28. He was president of the 
Wallace paper mills of Fitchburg and 
other large business corporations, and 
prominent in civie life and benevolent 
works. 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., 
presided at the debate February 3 between 
Clarence Darrow and Rabbi Fineshriber 
on the question, “Is Religion Necessary ?” 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton of Philadelphia 
assisted Dr. Griffin. 


3ordon McWhirter of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry has become 
director of young people’s and children’s 
activities in the First Unitarian Church of 
Alameda, Calif. These include a children’s 
chureb service and school, a kindergarten, 
and school and the Alameda Channing 
Club for Young People. 


Miss Pauline Drew of the South Church 
School, Portsmouth, N.H., has been 
awarded a fourth-year bar for four years’ 
(208 Sundays) perfect attendance. 

Mrs. Mabel Eason has been engaged 
as superintendent of the church school of 
the Wellesley Hills (Mass.) Unitarian 
Church. Mrs. Eason is a graduate of Tuck- 
erman School and has been assistant to 
Mrs. Richard C. Cabot at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, and parish assistant and super- 
intendent of the church school of the 
Dedham Unitarian Church. . 


Erie Shervell Price, Hibbert scholar in 
the Theologial School in Harvard Univer- 
sity, was injured in a motor accident 
February 5 when a Boston—New York 
omnibus collided with a truck at Marl- 
boro, Mass. Mr. Price, who is studying to 
be a Unitarian minister, was on his way 
to Hartford, Conn., to attend a seminary 
conference. His injuries were not serious. 
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Proctor Will Rebuild 


Academy trustees vote to begin work in 
spring— Funds required 

Work on a new hall to replace the main | 
building of Proctor Academy burned Jan- 
uary 28 will begin as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground and will be completed, 
the trustees hope, by the opening of the 
school year next September. The trustees 
yoted this action at their meeting in Con- 
cord, N.H., February 2. They decided that 
the new building should accommodate 120 
students and that immediate steps should 
be taken to procure the necessary funds. 
With the new building costing in the neigh- 
borhood of $75,000 and insurance on the 
old building contributing only $10,500, 
the sum to be raised must be over $60,000. 
The trustees will meet again to-day to de- 
cide on ways and means. 

Classes that met in the Academy Build- 
ing are now meeting in the living rooms 
of the three dormitories, in the chapel of 
the Andover Unitarian Church, and in the 
gymnasium. 


Unitarian Business Women, 
Washington, D.C. 


An organization of business and profes- 
sional women has been formed in All 
Souls Church, Washington, D.C. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected at a meeting 
December 17: President, Dr. Julia M. 
Green; vice-president, Miss Alice Eyans; 
secretary, Miss Louise Philipps; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Clara B. Mitchell. 


Philadelphia Unitarians Saved 
Lincoln’s Life 70 Years Ago 


February 22 will be the seventieth an- 
niversary of an event which Dr. Frederick 
R. Griffin of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa., says “is surely a mat- 
ter of much significance to Unitarians’’. 
This was the saving of the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln by two Philadelphia Uni- 
tarians. Charles Lyon Chandler of the 
Philadelphia church recounts the incident 
as follows: 

Samuel M. Felton, president of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad in 1861, and a member of the 
First Unitarian Church, heard rumors 
which were brought to his attention by 
that devoted Unitarian woman Dorothea 
Dix, that an attempt would be made to 
assassinate Lincoln on his journey to 
Washington. Mr. Felton employed detec- 
tives and arranged special trains and had 
telegraph wires cut, so that information 
of Lincoln’s movements could not be sent 
from railroad centers. Enoch Lewis, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and for many years chairman 
of the board of trustees of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, aided in safeguarding Lin- 
coln’s life by changing the routes of 
the trains and by personally conducting 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Chandler suggests that the anniver- 
sary, falling on a Sunday, be celebrated 
in as many Unitarian churches as possible. 
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Rev. \R. J. Hall Dies 


Minister of Unitarian Church in Swansea, 
Wales, was known to Unitarians 
on four continents 


Rey. Richard J. Hall of Swansea, Wales, 
who was well known and loved by Ameri- 
ean ministers, especially Dr. Preston 
Bradley and Dr. George F. Patterson who 
visited him last summer at Swansea, as 
well as by English Unitarians, died 
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| - December 29. 


Richard Hall went to Oxford from Bel- 
fast in 1901 to prepare for the ministry, 
eager and enthusiastic for the calling, 
haying come to the conviction that. this 
was his vocation in life while still in his 
teens, largely under the influence of 
Rey. Douglas Walmsley, then minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church. Through- 
out the seven years which he spent at 
Oxford—first graduating in the Honor 
School of Modern History and then taking 
the full theological course at Manchester 
College—his youthful keenness remained 
unimpaired and his high enthusiasm un- 
abated. Six months before he completed 
his course he was the minister-elect of the 
new cause at Ansdell, spending his college 
vacations there and putting heart and hope 
into the gathering and growing congrega- 
tion. It was a sad blow to them when, 
after a two-years’ ministry, he felt a wider 
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eall imperative, and crossed the seas to 
become minister of the church at Auck- 
land, New Zealand, in 1910. 

After Auckland came a brief ministry 
at Johannesburg, South Africa, diverted 
from its normal course by the world up- 
heaval of 1914, which plunged him, a con- 
vineed pacifist and internationalist, into 
issues which in other days would have 
caused no interruption in the work to 
which he was devoted heart and soul. Com- 
promise and accommodation were foreign 
to his character, and his ministry at 
Johannesburg came to an end in 1915, and 
with it for a while the exercise of the 
ministerial calling. 

Ever since his college days his interests 
had been sociological rather than theo- 
logical; and his varied home and colonial 
experience had immensely deepened those 
interests. So at this crisis he turned to 
‘another avenue for the exercise of his 
gifts and accepted a teaching post in the 
Technical College at Durban, becoming 
head of the department of sociology for 
seven years from 1915 onwards. During 
this period he wrote “A Historical Intro- 
duction to Civics” and other publications 
which have had a wide circulation and 
use, especially in South Africa. 

But throughout these years he cherished 
the longing to return to his primary voca- 
tion; and in 1922 he came back to Eng- 
land and accepted a call to the pulpit at 
Swansea, where for the past eight years 
he toiled energetically with growing 
Success and ever-widening influence, al- 
though the whole period was one long 
Struggle against a condition of heart about 
which the medical authorities were most 
gravely apprehensive. 
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Glover, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Workers for the Blind; and 
Bleeker Marquette, executive secretary of 
the Better Housing League and Public 
Health Federation—all members of the 
Cincinnati chapter of the Laymen’s League 
—will be speakers at the meetings of the 
chapter in February, March and April. 


King’s Chapel Services 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington, D.C., will preach at the noon sery- 
ices in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
February 17-20. Dean Willard L. Sperry 
of the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity will preach Sunday, February 15. 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital Monday noon. 


Bequests to Churches 


The Unitarian Church of Bridgewater, 
Mass., recently received $5,000 under the 
will of Dr. J. H. Jenkins of Madison, 
N.J., a former resident of Bridgewater. 

The Unitarian Society of Uxbridge re- 
ceived $1000 under the will of Mrs. Jennie 
G. Wheelock. 
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Numbers at Arlington Street 


Between seven and eight thousand 
people, it is estimated, made use of the 
church and parish-house equipment of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
during December. In addition to the Sun- 
day morning congregation and the meet- 
ings of the church societies, one organiza- 
tion, the Women’s Hducational and In- 
dustrial Union, uses the parish hall daily 
for luncheons, three musical societies use 
the hall weekly, four societies have ap- 
pointments once a month, and irregular 
appointments occur as opportunity offers. 
The estimated figure includes a good many 
duplications. 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


The Sunday School Union will hold a 
joint meeting with the Universalist Sab- 
bath School Union Wednesday, February 
18, at the First Universalist Church, 
Inman Street, Cambridge, Mass. Supper will 
be served at 6.30 o’clock ; the general meet- 
ing will be held at quarter of eight. Rey. 
Dwight Bradley of the First Congrega- 
tional Chureh, Newton Center, will speak 
on the topic: “Creative Worship”. 


ablest organ. 
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The National Library Committee of The Christian Register 


Makes an interesting discovery 


“¢...the only religious journal...” 


Harold V. Hartshorn, in an article in another religious paper, &ives a survey of the 
religious journals he finds in a public library of a small and intelligent American city. 


Here is situated a flourishing college of seven hundred students. 


In this library Mr. Hartshorn found every variety of orthodoxy represented by its 


What of liberal religion ? 


“But THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER was the only reli- 
gious journal [to be found in that library] which could 
be even dreamed of as representing, in the national field, 
the vast mass of inquiring souls who in all denomina- 
tions are feeling for the light, seeking a restatement of 
religion in terms of modern life.” 


And yet there are many libraries all over the country which are still to be supplied 


In the words of Mr. Hartshorn, you may help “set forward the ideal 
of freedom in thought, of reverent search for truth, of unbiased 
and uncontrolled critical judgment of current events” by placing 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER in more libraries 


Send your subscriptions to 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Rev. J. Harry Hooper, Secretary 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER — 25 Beacon Street, 
$3.00 a year 


Boston, Massachusetts 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Lincoln’s words have 
poured their blessings 


of restraint and 
inspiration upon each 
new generation 
HERBERT HOOVER 


Philip L. Hale Dies 


Son of Dr. Edward Everett Hale was noted 
painter and teacher of art 

Philip L. Hale, son of Edward Everett 
Hale, and a leading American painter, 
died February 2 in Boston, Mass. He was 
born in 1865 and after graduating from 
the Roxbury Latin School studied at the 
Art Students’ League in New York City, 
the Julian Academy and the Beaux Arts 
in Paris. On his return to this country 
he became an instructor in the Art Mu- 
seum and began a career in painting which 
gained him a national reputation. He won 
many prizes for his works, including 
awards from the National Academy of De- 
sign, the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, the 1910 International Exposition at 
Buenos Aires and the Philadelphia Ses- 
quicentennial Exposition. In 1915 he served 
on the International Art Jury at the San 
Francisco Exposition. For a number of 
years he was art critic of The Boston Her- 
ald and The Boston Transcript, and had 
written several books on artistic subjects. 
He was perhaps the foremost teacher of 
painting in Boston, carrying on private 
instruction after serving thirty years on 
the staff of the Art Museum. 

Surviving him are his widow, the former 
Lilian C. Westcott of Hartford, Conn., 
a well-known woman painter, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Nancy Hale Hardin of New 
York City, a member of the editorial staff 
of Vogue. Mr. Hale was a cousin of Philip 
Hale, the music and dramatie critic. 


The League, Briefly 


The story of the Laymen’s League and 
its chapters is told in compact form in a 
pocket-size card folder just issued by the 
League. The cover page describes briefiy 
the purpose and work of the League; the 
second page outlines activities of the 
League at large; the third, the services 
performed by the chapters; and the 
fourth contains the revised statement of 
“Some of the Present Purposes of the 
League’’. 

Although intended primarily for issu- 
ance to new members and for use in mem- 
bership campaigns, the cards will be sent 
to anyone interested in learning of or 
advertising the work of the League. 


At Unity Church, Cincinnati 


Rey. George R. Gebauer was minister 
not of St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, but of Unity Church, Cin- 
cinnati. 
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DoT REC... TOV Rei 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


‘Send for a copy of 


CHURCHMANSHIP 
By F. E. SCHUCHMAN 


A pamphlet on church man- 
agement, written by an able 
lay worker and describing a 
system successfully in use by 
the First Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh. 


Published by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BxHACON STRYBT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin Mon- 
day, March 30, 1931. 


For information address 


President Sypngy B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work ayail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate, Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE crristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


WINTER SPORTS 


AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 


FOR YOUNG MEN. Open all year. 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OABOT. 

DIREOTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rey. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


| Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal 


School for Directors of Religious 
Education 


and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev, Lyman V. Rvurveper, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNiB M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
arding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
hool. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 

admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Annual Church Meetings 


SALEM, MAss.—At the three hundred and 
second annual meeting of the First Con- 
gregational Society, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Moderator, William 
D. Chapple; clerk, Dr. William F. Strang- 
man; treasurer, Walter H. Trumbull; 
standing committee for three years, Miss 
Katherine A. Pond, Edwin W. Ford and 
Nathaniel P. Simonds; membership com- 
mittee for one year, Alfred W. Putnam, 
Arthur Derby and G. Willis Whipple: 
trustee for three years, Harrison M. 
Davis, deacon, Dr. George E. Percy. 


Lespanon, N.H.—At the annual meeting 
and parish supper of the Unitarian Church 
January 9 all departments reported satis- 
factorily. The treasurer’s announcement of 
a balance of $400 in spite of unemploy- 
ment and reduced incomes adds greatly 
to the encouragement and enthusiasm of 
both pastor and people. Rey. John W. Bar- 
ker is now in his twenty-fourth year as 
minister of the church and aside from his 
parish duties gives freely of his time and 
strength to all good works in the town, 
at present serving as Overseer of the Poor, 
President of the Associated Charities, 
President of the Alice Peck Day Memorial 
Hospital, President of the Lebanon Build- 
ing and Loan Association, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Hotel Rogers Corporation. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—Election of trustees 
and the acceptance of a new constitution 
marked the annual business meeting 
January 12 of May Memorial Unitarian 
Church. The new constitution was pre- 
sented by George N. Cheney in behalf of 
a committee including himself and Charles 
H. Barnes. Trustees named were Mrs. Kate 
Rockwell, Mrs. Charles R. Dow, W. F. 
Canough, Forrest Taylor, Prof. Howard T. 
Viets and Harry HE. Newell. The treasurer's 
report, submitted by Mrs. G. N. Cheney, 
showed that expenditures of $15,000 had 
been met, with a substantial balance. Rev. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow gave the minis- 
ter’s report, in which he appealed for a 
backing worthy of the church’s history. 


Los ANGELES, CALir.—The following new 
trustees were elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church Jan- 
uary 13: Harry B. Brackett, Paul B. D’Orr, 
Mrs. Irene Kern, Louis F. Merrill, and H. 
W. Techentin. The meeting was one of the 
best in years, both in attendance and in 
spirit manifested. 


Newsurcu, N.Y—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Church January 13, 
fo'lowing the reports of the Women’s AI- 
lisence and committees the following of- 
ficers were elected for 1931: President, 
Leonard M. Smith; vice-president Mrs. 
Robert J. Wait; secretary, Chester J. 
Brown; treasurer, Harrison Ryder; trus- 
tee, W. Johnson Snyder. 


Tampa, Fra.—B. M. Sullivan was elected 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Vnitarian Church for the coming year at 


the annual meeting January 14. D. FB. 
Freeman was made treasurer and Miss 
Amy P. Bassford secretary and assistant 
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treasurer. Other members of the board 
are Dr. H. Mason Smith, Dr. J. L. Efird, 
Pasco Altman, W. T. Martin, Mrs. James 
A. Sheldon and Mrs. 8S. W. Jackson. 


. - PULPIT AND PARISH 
MANUAL > >< 


NEWBURYPORT, MAss.—The annual meet- 
ing of the First Religious Society, Janu- 
ary 14, re-elected the following parish 
committee members: Gayden W. Morrill, 
William M. Horsch, George L. Hosford, 
William Balch, Warren 8S. Currier, Mrs. 
M. HE. Fenderson and Mrs. E. M. Little- 
field and added Winthrop O. Coffin. Henry 
B. Little was again elected treasurer; 
Charles H. Cutting, auditor; and Mrs. 
E. B. Stover, collector. The music com- 
mittee chosen was Miss Charlotte K. 
Dickens, chairman; Mrs. Samuel Mulli- 
ken, Mrs. C. W. Genn, William Balch and 
Miss Camilla Whitney. Delegates to the 
American Unitarian Association May 
meetings elected were Mrs. J. Hermann 
Carver and Miss Harriet Bailey and alter- 
nates, Miss Lucy Hoxie and C. F. A. 
Walcott. 


“TVANUH HSPN 


Offers a wealth of new material for the 
enrichment of public worship. Of su- 
preme value are the materials for 
funeral services in which prose, poetry, 
and Seripture are arranged with great 
skill to meet those situations, most try- 
ing in the work of a pastor, when the 
call of death comes to homes in his 
parish. 


PULPIT and PARISH 
MANUAL 


Edited by 
Henry Harttam SAUNDERSON 


Bound in limp fabrikoid with round corners 
and printed on durable paper in large 
type. Pocket size. 


$2.00 At all Bookstores 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston Chicago 


Barnard Home Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Frances 
Merry Barnard Home, Dr. Samuel, A. 
Eliot was re-elected president and W. 
Forbes Robertson of The Beacon Press 
was elected treasurer to succeed Fred M. 
Lamson, who resigned after seven years 
of service, during which the home has 
prospered under his efficient care and 
management. The report of the matron 
showed that the home is in excellent con- AT 
dition and the prospects for the new year 
distinctly propitious. 

The Frances Merry Barnard Home was 
founded by the late Fanny B. Pratt, who, 
with the other members of her family, 
has been a generous donor to Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The home 
is for women of refinement, over sixty- | 
five years of age, who have been reduced 
in circumstances through no fault of their 
own. There are now seven elderly ladies 
at the home, the capacity of the present 
accommodations, but plans were discussed 
by the trustees for the acquisition of 
property to provide accommodations for 
a larger number of guests. | 

Trustees re-elected were: Dr. Eliot, | 
Mr. Robertson, Fred M. Lamson, Richard | 
M. Bradley, Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Mrs. | 
Forrester Macdonald, Miss Hannah Kim- 
ball. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, was elected | 
a Trustee. 


ARTHUR C. PILLSBURY 


NATURALIST 
LECTURE WITH MOTION PICTURES 


| 
BURDETNCGHeL EGE) \/ 028 Mend ONDE she soUTH Stas 


| TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 3, AT 8.15 O’CLOCK 
ae ee ee Benefit Norfolk House Centre 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— rae fat % ‘ 
‘Accoun ting_-Normal—Secretarial | Tickets, $2.00—$1.50—$1.00 at Box Office 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Rook-keep-  } | Student Lickets 50 cents in groups of ten 


ing—Stenographie—Civil Service 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 


\ Founded 1879 ~ Tel. Hancock 6300 } 

For Catalogue «ddress F. H BUR DUTT Pre~ ) B Read daily by 
| ] millions! 
| 
Call, or , 

| write for 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh. Philadelphia. Birmingham Kansas 


catalog. 
City, Portland, Los Angeles Evereir O. Fick &@ Cc MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE S 


SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Diplomacy, it has been said, is the art 
of letting someone else have your way. 


“T always know who is wrong in the 
argument.” “How?” “By seeing who gets 
angry first!”’—Children’s Newspaper. 

Poetical Pete in Life: 

It saddens me to look around 
Among my friends and see 
How nearly everybody seems 

Intolerant but me. 


“JT hope you are not one of those men 
who go home and find fault with the 
dinner.” “No; my wife and I eat at a 
restaurant where we both can find fault.” 


—Pathfinder. 
“Do you know, Mr. Nexdor, that your 
dog stays awake all night, barking?” 


“Yes; but don’t worry about him. He 
sleeps all right in the daytime.” 
—Answers. 


Waiter (seeing dissatisfaction on guest’s 
face): ‘““Wasn’t the dinner cooked to suit 
you, sir?’ Guest: Yes, all- but the bill. 
Just take that back and tell them to boil 
it down a little—Liverpool Post. 


Sunday School Teacher: “Can you tell 
me who made you, Joseph?” Joe: “God 
made part of me.” Sunday School Teacher : 
“Why, what do you mean by that?’ Joe: 
“He made me real little, and I just growed 
the rest myself.” 


“Hadn’t you better go and tell your 
father?’ said the motorist to the farmer’s 
boy who stood looking at the load of hay 
upset in the lane. “He knows”, replied 
the boy. “Knows? How could he know?” 
‘“He’s under the hay.” 


Assistant: “The lady over there wants 
to know if this woolen jumper will shrink. 


What shall I tell her?” Floorwalker: 
“Does it fit her?’ Assistant: “No, it’s too 
large.’ Floorwalker: “Then certainly tell 


her itll shrink.’—Pearson’s. 


The huckster smiled happily at the 
thought that his horse was enjoying a 
free feed. “You’re a good little girl to be 
so kind to a dumb friend”, he said. “But 
who gave you those carrots?’ The good 
little girl also smiled happily. “I took 
them from the back of your wagon’’, she 
said simply. 


How he became a Brigadier General of 
Engineers in the Great War was told by 
Ambassador Dawes, in London, to a mem- 
ber of the American Legion. Mr. Dawes, 
who has always been a lawyer, declared 
his examiners had asked him only one 
question and he had answered it so bril- 
liantly that he was promoted immédiately. 
“They asked me”, he said, “what I 
would do if I were asked to survey a field 
or a section of trench. I told them I would 
send for a surveyor.” 


Opie Read tells this story of his father: 

Night after night he sat near a corner 
of the hearth, his chair tipped back against 
the wall, listening to a reading of “Robin- 
son Crusoe” by the daughter. Inadvert- 
ently the girl remarked that Defoe was 
a creative genius. “Defoe? Who was he?’ 
“Why, the man who wrote ‘Robinson 
Crusoe.’” “What, didn’t old Crusoe write 
it?’ “Oh, no, it was the work of Defoe,’’ 
“And I have been kept up here night after 
night listening to a lie? Throw that book 
behind the fire.’ 
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It is good business to build up a sys- 
tem of pensions for old ministers. 
It helps both the minister to retire 
himself and a church to retire its 
minister when the strain of full time 
work becomes too seyere. It en- 
courages capable men to remain in 
the ministry, since they do not have 
to save, out of their limited salaries, 
for complete support in old age. Also 
the young man or woman thinking 
about the ministry feels that the 
churches appreciate the minister’s 
work. Help, then, to raise the pen- 
sion above the moderate sum of $725. 
Send Annual Contributions to 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


Rey. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Ml Rico following hotels are worthy of 


patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Roome with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5.+s., Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BULLE OLLI 


GOING ABROAD 
THIS SUMMER? 


Why not travel in the congenial 
company of kindred souls by going 
with Rev. Joseph S. Loughran, Min- 
ister at Orange, N.J., who will con- 
duct a private motor-coach party 
through the principal countries of 
Europe? The tour will include Lon- 
don and the Shakespeare country; 
Paris and Chateaux District ; Monte 
Carlo and the Riviera; Rome, the 
Hill Towns, Florence and Venice, 
Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Black 


Forest, the Rhine, Heidelberg, Bel- 
gium and Holland. The party sails 


from New York §.S. “Republic” 
July 3; returns 8.8. “America” Sep- 
tember 5. Tourist Class, $845. Cabin 
Class $931. Cost includes tips, enter- 
tainment features, tickets to thea- 
ters, and other incidental expenses 
while abroad. For descriptive book- 
let and further information address: 


THE LOUGHRAN PARTY, 
Franco-Belgique Tours Co. Inc., 


551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (16380), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 AM. Morning Service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after ers 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 9.30 A.M., Chureh School at King’s 
Chapel House. 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with 
sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week- 
day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ Recital ; 
Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Rev. Frederic W. 
Perkins, D.D., Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D.C. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 A.M, 
Church School; bbiere M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 


minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
— rop, D.D., minister. Morning service 
A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 A.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Smons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 78rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Bast SOth Street. 


RICHMOND, VA.—FIRST UNITARIAN 
my Floyd Avenue and Harrison Street. 
Rev. 
9.45 a.M., church school, 
Prayer and sermon. 


11 AaM., Morning 


Addison Moore, D.D., minister. Sundays, 


